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KEEPING PACE 


Ten years ago, Fred Lasserre, who is head of the School of 
Architecture at the University of British Columbia, wrote 
an article “Regional Trends in West Coast parse 

for Canadian Art. Now he writes for us again, this time on 


what has happened to architecture there since, with particular 


reference to Vancouver, in which city he serves as chairman 
of the Vancouver Town Planning Commission. He raises 
certain questions as to what is lasting and what may be 
impermanent in the new architecture of this region. 


n deciding precisely what should be said about archi- 
I tecture in Vancouver today, I have had to do some 
hard analytical thinking. Are our architects emerging as 
a coherent group speaking a common architectural 
language? Is there an increasingly local flavour to their 
work? Is eccentricity and experimentation being re- 
placed by sound creativity? Does humanistic content 
dominate over technological achievement? Are the 
buildings related to their neighbours and their surround- 
ings, so as to produce a happy urban family? These 
questions could all be answered satisfactorily if a great 
social architecture had been achieved. Unfortunately 
the answer in the case of Vancouver is typical of all cities 
today: “Yes and no.” However, we can add: “In 
Vancouver, perhaps more than in any other city on this 
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continent, there is a desire to make of architecture a 
great humanistic experience.” 

In my opinion, there are good reasons for this state- 
ment to be true here. Within a province which is 
celebrating its one hundredth anniversary, Vancouver 
has grown in less time than that from an uncharted forest 
peninsula to a great city, centre of a sprawling metro- 
politan area in which about three-quarters of a million 
people live. It enjoys a most magnificent natural site. 
It is scenically beautiful. Also, with its temperate, 
although occasionally damp, climate and its place on the 
sea adjacent to mountains, forests, and the rich farm- 
lands of the lower Fraser Valley, it offers a variety to life 
which makes the raising of a family and the passing of 
one’s old age here particularly attractive. The fullness of 
life possible under such conditions breeds a breadth of 
outlook which is reflected in social and political atti- 
tudes, and especially in cultural climate. 

Vancouver is a young city, and it thinks youthfully. 
It does not have fine old structures of previous greatness 
in architecture to become sentimental about; nor has it 
had a chance to develop a tradition of eclecticism in 
building. 

Vancouver also exhibits all the ailments of youth: 
bawdiness, excess, bravado, instability coupled with 





British Columbia Electric Company headquarters building. 
Architects: Thompson, Berwick and Pratt 


1a) 1c) The building, studied in every detail so that it is controlled 
by design from the curb to the top of the flagpole. Note the fine 
skyline where the central core of the building is carried up 
uncluttered, to form an appropriate apex. (Photos: 1a Ed Pryor; 
1c Graham Warrington) 1) Entrance detail of the above. 

Artist Consultant: B.C. Binning. Lozenge plan of building repeated 
in puncturing of canopy and in decorative mosaics to 


give unity and coherence to the design of the building. (Photo: 


Graham Warrington) 


2) Entrance to CKWX Broadcasting Studios. Architects: 
Thompson, Berwick and Pratt. Artist Consultant: B. C. Binning. 
Interior and exterior decoration and materials are blended. (Photo: 
Graham Warrington) 


3) Exterior of the new Vancouver Public Library. Architects: 
Semmens & Simpson. (Photo: Graham Warrington) 


driving energy. These qualities derive to some extent 
from the principal industries of the adjacent region, 
lumbering, fishing and mining. They find expression 
in much of the “honky-tonk” fagade of many streets 
of the city, where architecture has been made glittering 
and brittle, striving at flamboyancy. 






































On the other hand, Vancouver has attracted from the 
four corners of the world many older citizens who enjoy 
its touch of youth but who also bring with them matur- 
ity of judgement. They are the ones who ask that 
standards be set and that the needs of a cultured life 
be met. 

This combination of youth and age, in a port city, 
superbly set at the edge of sea and mountain, may have 
created an atmosphere within which architecture is 
able to prosper. 

There are other conditions also to be noted. A large 
foreign population, both oriental and European, resides 
in this city. It includes artists and architects. They have 
brought sober traditions of culture and an understanding 
of fine building with them. The large group from the 
British Isles, with their more thoughtful and controlled 
approach to architectural problems and their concern 
for long-range planning, provide a good antidote to the 
influences from south of the forty-ninth parallel, where 
ideas in architecture tend to the clever and superficial, 
with a rapid rate of obsolescence. The influence from 
Japan and China can, of course, be seen in a feeling for 
repose and in the freeing of space within the house. 

The weather and the landscape combine to bring the 
roof back as an essential psychological hood which gives 
shelter from the rain and provides a visual echo of the 
basic forms of pine trees and mountains. 

In contrast to regionalist influences, we have the 
impact on the architects of the glittering international 











architectural magazines with their descriptive and 
seductive illustrations of contemporary work done 
elsewhere. All the new ideas seem to find an echo in a 
small way in Vancouver. There are buildings sheathed in 
glass and aluminum, without beginning, top or end, 
looking as though they were sliced from the same sand- 
wich loaf that thousands of other buildings all over the 
world have been sliced from. The influence of Mondrian 


4) The Reid house. Architect: Duncan McNab. The graceful use 
of post-and-beam construction adds privacy while eliminating any 
quality of aloof seclusion. (Photo: Graham Warrington) 


5) Interior of Safir house. Architect: Fred Lasserre. The flow of 
interior space, controlled by the structure of post and beam, and by 
the influence of Mondrian. (Photo: Graham Warrington) 


6) View into the Kennedy house. Architect: Roy Jessiman 
(Thompson, Berwick and Pratt). Interior and exterior space 
joined through transparency and reflection, and through continuity 
of structure. (Photo: Peter Varley) 
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In the international architectural exhibition, which formed part of 
the 1957 BIENAL DI SAO PAULO in Brazil, the Canadian 
contribution was a group of photographic panels showing 


contemporary architecture in Vancouver and Victoria. The two 
houses shown above were among those illustrated in the display 


7) The Mayhew house, Victoria. Architects: Thompson, 
Berwick and Pratt (Photo: Peter Varley) 


8) The Kennedy house, West Vancouver. Architects: Thompson, 
Berwick and Pratt (Photo: Peter Varley) 








KEEPING PACE WITH 
ARCHITECTURE IN VANCOUVER 





through Mies van der Rohe’s architecturally controlled 
technical interpretation, is obvious in many buildings 
and details. There is, however, a softening of this stylistic 
trend due to Japanese influence. We also see the free 
forms of shell concrete appearing here and there as a 
relief to rectilinear architecture. 

Interest in Japanese residential architecture has helped 
to guide the design of wood post-and-beam houses 
along modest and pleasantly co-ordinated lines. The 
excesses to be seen in residential architecture on the 
Pacific Coast of the United States are not apparent in 
the modern houses of British Columbia. To be sure, 
there is an occasional architectural stunt, but generally 
such tendencies have been held in check. The extensive 
use of wood in residential architecture has had a soften- 
ing effect on those who design the more substantial 
educational, commercial and religious buildings in 
masonry, metal and glass. Here there now seems to be a 
striving after that texture and softness which are com- 
mon and enjoyable in wooden houses. Also the almost 
oriental play of space in post-and-beam houses has been 
an influence in buildings of other types. 

Inspired by their surroundings, affected by the cultur- 
al winds which blow in from the parental western world 
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9) Entrance to restaurant with industrial buildings in background, 
Annacis Island Industrial Estate. Architect: F. Donaldson. 
Lightness and transparency of buildings, with repetition of 
architectural motifs and details to produce unity. (Photo: Graham 
Warrington) 






10) Interior of St Christopher's Church, West Vancouver. 
Architect: R.A.D. Berwick (Thompson, Berwick and Pratt). The 
experienced use of wood to produce a warm and spatially 

stimulating interior. (Photo: Jack Cash) 






11) The Memorial Gymnasium and Swimming Pool, University 
of British Columbia. Architects: Fred Lasserre and the University 
architects (Sharp, Thompson, Berwick and Pratt.) A gay and 
lyrical play of forms is kept under control by a powerful roof and 

a dignified exposed structural system. (Photo: Graham Warrington) 


12) The Penguin Pond in Stanley Park. Architects: Underwood, 
McKinley and Cameron. Sculptural, free or geometric forms in 

concrete give relief from rectilinear architecture where appropriate. 
(Photo: Graham Warrington) 




































to the east, from the industrial giant to the south, and 
from the contemplative orient to the west, artists in 
British Columbia, from the days of Emily Carr to the 
present, have found their own vigorous language. The 
Vancouver School of Art, unfettered by tradition, has 
produced such artists as B.C. Binning, Don Jarvis, 
Orville Fisher, Fred Amess, Gordon Smith, to name 
but a few. Along with Lionel Thomas, Jack Shadbolt 
: and John Korner they have been active interpreters of 
Vancouver's cultural climate. Many of these artists 
collaborate actively with architects and in such in- 
stances their work merges with the design of the build- 
ing asa whole. A graduate of the local school of art, Ron 
Thom, after a year on the staff of the school of archi- 
tecture at the University of British Columbia, plunged 
fully into architectural work with the firm of Thomp- 
son, Berwick and Pratt; he has since become its principal 
designer and he exerts a great influence on the design of 
this firm’s recent buildings. 

In reviewing the work being done by local architects 
one sees a youthful exuberance held in leash by im- 
ported wisdom. It is perhaps symptomatic that the 
great majority of the architectural work in this city is 
in the hands of architects under 45 years of age. Yet their most mature works. We already sense this maturity 
great works of architecture in the world have almost in some of the best of recent architecture here. 
entirely been done by architects who have passed their The city’s department of city planning is fortunate 
fortieth birthdays. The majority of Vancouver archi- to have G. Sutton Brown as its director; he shows 
tects, it would therefore seem, are only now reaching an imaginative understanding of all aspects of urban 
that time in life when they can be expected to produce planning and design. An advisory Continued on page 148 
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THE ART OF HERBERT SIEBNER 


by Anthony Emery 


Ppesen Stein, that early and perspicacious patron of 


the painters who launched the twentieth century on its 
distinctive voyage of visual exploration, began her monograph 
on Picasso with a characteristically forthright and uncom- 
promising statement: “Painting in the nineteenth century was 
only done in France and by Frenchmen, apart from that, 
painting did not exist, in the twentieth century it was done in 
France but by Spaniards.” The more one studies this salvo 
the more one is forced to conclude that the statement is as 
dated as the punctuation. 

To ignore the contributions of Braque and Matisse and to 
promote Juan Gris and Joan Miré to equal billing with Picasso 
may be Miss Stein’s pawky humour; her sweeping dismissal of 
British painting—Constable, Turner, Cotman, Bonington, 
Cox, the Pre-Raphaelites—was probably the result of her 
American education; but in overlooking the achievements of 


The vigour of West Coast art today in Canada stems from many sources, the 
climate, the landscape and, not least, from the training and talent of the 
artists themselves. The Victoria and Vancouver boys who have been abroad on 
scholarships exhibit alongside the new arrivals from Europe and the mingling 
of outlooks proves stimulating to all. Siebner came to Victoria recently from 
Germany. This article on his work and the one which follows on Shadbolt, 
who is a native son, should serve, with the accompanying description of new 
architecture in British Columbia, to give aWest Coast flavour to this number. 


German painting in the last hundred years she was merely 
following a well-established precedent. 

For centuries the Latin culture of western Christendom has 
predisposed us to use the Mediterranean classical standards as 
the yardstick for the judgement of painting, to the resultant 
neglect, comparatively speaking, of Gothic masters like 
Schongauer and Altdorfer, Cranach and Griinewald. Later 
this neglect was extended to fine painters like Marées and 
Liebermann, Slevogt and Corinth; more recently still it was 
the turn of Rohlfs and Pechstein, Hofer and Dix, Schlemmer 
and Beckmann to suffer eclipse. Impressionism and its deriva- 
tives have monopolised the market; expressionism has not sold 
well enough to command the attention of the dealers, and so 
it has remained the least universally known of the art move- 
ments of this century. 

All this was true enough of Europe as late as 1945, but 
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3) Design for greeting card 
Colour linocut 
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the picture is beginning to change. The New World, once more, has been 
called in to redress the balance of the Old. When the advent of Hitler sent 
every good German artist into exile or seclusion, many came to the United 
States where their works began to gain wide currency for the first time. 
The gospel was spread by art-loving refugees arriving in the United States, 
by doctors, lawyers, musicians, architects, teachers; the work of Marsden 
Hartley, Feininger, Grosz, Beckmann and Ben Shahn added momentum 
to the movement. 

In Canada, however, expressionism has never been a force: its language 
is foreign to most of our tiny company of gallery-goers and patrons; to 
paint in the expressionist idiom is to invite an indifference more chilling than 
that extended to serious painting as a whole. It is only in the light of this 
attitude that one can explain the relatively cool reception accorded to the 
painting of Herbert Siebner. 

Siebner, who emigrated to Canada from Berlin some three years ago, has 
an unusual history. Born in 1925 at Stettin on the Baltic coast of Germany 
he was educated at the Realgymnasium until he was 16. Since he wished 
to enter the Berlin Academy and become a painter, by the rules then (but 
no longer) prevailing, he had first to serve two years’ apprenticeship to 
a professional artist. 

Siebner’s master was Max Richter, a painter who catered to the pictorial 
requirements of the burgesses and businessmen of Stettin: portraits, land- 
scapes, commercial art and design, all was grist to Richter’s mill. Here Siebner 
learned the rudiments of his trade: he ground colours and coffee-beans for 
Richter; he stretched and primed his canvases, and prepared his grounds. 
From Richter he learned lettering and layout, the elements of composition, 
the practical craft of oil painting and print-making. Siebner says of him “I 
learned much from Richter, who had great Technik but no Fantasie. When 
I went later to the Akademie the theoretical teaching had meaning for me: 
I knew from practical experience what the professors were talking about.” 

In 1943 Siebner was conscripted, serving as a draughtsman in German 
Army headquarters in the field. His war experiences are not strictly relevant 
here: what is interesting is that Siebner found himself quite unmoved by the 
emotional forces moulding Ger- ot 
many into a warlike state. His ee 
feelings were detached, “a-social;” 
he had none of that Tuchfiihlung 
which has been the strength of 
Germany in war, and her ruination 
in peacetime. The war for him 
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was something alien and unreal into which he was forced: 
his war aim was simply to survive in order to resume his life 
as a painter. In this he was successful, and in 1946 he entered 
the Hochschule fiir Bildende Kiinste, which is usually called 
the Kunstakademie, in Berlin. 

To understand Siebner’s development we have at this point 
to remember that he was eight years old when Hitler became 
chancellor, and that his early orientation in art was conditioned 
by the Nazi party’s rather simple view that all contemporary 
art from the time of Degas was a hoax engineered by Jewish 
art dealers and painters, whom the Nazis characterized in their 
genial fashion as Kulturbolschewisten. Siebner was too young 
to see the exhibition of so-called degenerate art in Munich in 
1937 which gave Germany her last chance to see the work of 
her best painters and sculptors before the darkness closed in. 
The cultural clock was set with its hands pointing to 1870 
and the mechanism removed; the “heroic banalities’”’ of Thoma 
and Bocklin and Feuerbach reigned supreme. 

With this in mind we can better appreciate the staggering 
impact of forty years of contemporary art on Siebner’s genera- 
tion of young Germans when the veil was lifted after the war. 
The Kunstakademie was now taken over by expressionist 
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painters returning from exile, with Karl Hofer at the head, 
and Max Pechstein, Karl Schmidt-Rottluff and Oskar Schlem- 
mer on the staff. Expressionism became the mould into 
which the students poured their inchoate feelings; it provided 
a vehicle for their jejune creations. 

Siebner’s first teacher was Max Kaus, an expressionist; his 
second was Schumacher, an admirer of Marquet and Bonnard. 
The joint influence of these two teachers is responsible for a 
perceptible dichotomy in Siebner’s painting: all that is gay 
and sensuous in his nature responds to the School of Paris; 
his intellect remains in tune with the Gothic north. 

His work in the period after he left the Kunstakademie in 
1949 displays this ambivalence. In his “French” mood he is 
witty, fluent, extrovert, calligraphic; his “Gothic” side reveals 
itself in sombre, introspective works which reflect the ruined 
city and the prostrate land in a manner reminiscent of Beck- 
mann. He seems unconsciously to have been working by a 
dialectical process towards a synthesis of the two conflicting 
elements. 

A visit to Italy in 1952 resulted in paintings which illustrate 
the first step in this attempt at synthesis: the gloom has gone 
and expressionism is giving way to a modified cubism in some 
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works, while Dufy’s shadow is evident in others. A sojourn 
in Paris in 1953 helped to clarify Siebner’s problems before 
he moved to Victoria in 1954 to join a sister who had emi- 
grated there. By 1955 he was moving towards greater abstrac- 
tion and now he appears to have completed the synthesis: his 
work, purged both of the expressionism in which he was 
formed as a painter and of the slightly factitious Gallic in- 
fluences, now exhibits the powerful individuality of a unique 
and forceful painterly personality. 

Form, for Siebner, is bound up with what he calls the 
“square element.” His experience of form is expressed on the 
canvas in terms of calligraphic symbols which are predominant- 
ly rectangular. Even the round forms which find their way 
in are apprehended by Siebner as holes in a square block, or as 
cubes with the corners rounded off. The flesh of his human 
symbols he experiences as a soft roundness enclosed in a 
jacketing cube or parallelepiped of hard colour. 

This feeling for “form-in-the-round” (perhaps we should 
rather say in his case “form-on-the-square’’) is so basic with 
Siebner that he cannot foresee any movement on his part 
away from his present search to find pictorial equivalents for 
experience which ‘is predominantly three-dimensional. His 
quest has led him, inevitably, into experiments in sculpture, 
but Siebner regards himself primarily as an oil painter. His 
sculpture and graphic work he sees as activities parallel but 
subservient to his needs as a painter: they are disciplines, 
exercises on the road to mastery of line and form. 

Though he himself relegates them to a position of minor 
importance Siebner’s graphics have already made their mark 
in Canada. His linocut Canal won the national award of the 
Society of Canadian Painter-Etchers in 1956. His inventiveness 
and wit and a consummate mastery of the medium are shown 
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THE ART OF HERBERT SIEBNER 





to great advantage in his prints; his calligraphic drawings reveal 
a delicate fancy allied to powerful gifts of draughtsmanship. 

In sum, Herbert Siebner, who has held one-man exhibitions 
in Berlin, Victoria, Vancouver and Seattle, and has had works 
purchased by museums and galleries in Berlin and West 
Germany, is an invaluable addition to the British-Columbian 
art scene. A born oil painter, he takes his place in this province 
alongside Gordon Smith, John Korner, Jim Macdonald and 
the rapidly developing Herbert Gilbert, younger bearers of 
the torch first lit by Emily Carr and handed on to B. C. 
Binning and Jack Shadbolt. In Siebner, unlike his first teacher, 
solid Technik is matched with considerable Fantasie. At 32 
he has behind him a body of work advantageously com- 
parable with that of many who already enjoy a national 
reputation: it will be surprising indeed if the next ten years 
do not see him play a leading part in the art of this nation. 
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A YEAR IN THE SUN 


by Colin Graham 


ome sort of alchemy is bound to occur when a painter 
S moves from one climate to another. But what can one 
expect when the artist has matured under northern skies on the 
fringe of a rain forest and suddenly finds himself beneath the 
drenching light of the Mediterranean sun? 

Last autumn Jack Shadbolt returned to Vancouver with the 
fruits of a Mediterranean year and he brought with him some 
answers to this question. 

The change from a penumbral to a radiant world could well 
prove disconcerting, even overwhelming, to rigid and unadapt- 
able natures. But Shadbolt is not only a painter of very sub- 
stantial resources; he is a man with a robust and catholic relish 
for experience in any form. 

When he set out for France in September of 1956 for a year 
of painting on a government fellowship, Shadbolt left behind 
him an impressive volume of post-war work almost all of 
which bore eloquent testimony to his deep involvement with 
the natural world of the Pacific Coast. Ever since arriving in 
Victoria as a boy, more than forty years ago, he had lived under 
the spell of the coastal beaches, the innumerable forms of the 
forest edge, and the bird-filled tide and marsh lands. In series 
after series of water colours, with varying degrees of abstrac- 
tion, he had invoked this mysterious world and staged its 
dramas under muted lights, natural to a region where clouds 
drift in from the ocean to pile up against shore mountains. 

To one tied wholly to such an environment the skies of the 
Céte d'Azur, shining on stucco villas and red-earthed vine- 
yards, could easily present a world too alien to be manageable 
in paint. Fortunately, Shadbolt is a regional painter only in the 
broadest sense of the term. The sweep of his view as an artist 
is not local but synoptic. If Emily Carr (with whom he used to 
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sketch) was once his western tutelary deity, he also numbers 
among his enthusiasms artists of such varied provenance as 
Gorky, Sutherland, de Staél and Kokoschka. He is as much 
concerned with international issues —the implications of 
tachisme, the function of the image, and so on — as he is with 
the symbolism of his West-coast gulls, seed pods and grasses. 

His venture into the south of France was thus more than the 


journey of one setting out with gusto to put down on canvas 


an experience of the sun; there were a number of issues more 
concerned with painting in general than with subject matter 
that he was determined to settle. 

One of these, oddly enough, was the physical handling of oil 
paint. He had long ago achieved a virtuoso’s control over water 
colour, and in earlier canvases had used the oil medium with 
fluency. Recently, however, he had been engaged in a Hercu- 
lean struggle with oil, and the results had left him uneasy and 
unsatisfied. The cause, he suspected, was an inhibiting and over- 
intellectual concern with formal problems, a too great delibera- 
tion over design as a result of which the paint seemed to congeal 
under his brush. 

Shadbolt is a firm believer in the primacy of sensory exper- 
ience; he assigns the intellect a very secondary role in the 
creative process. He therefore apparently hoped to bring to 
flower once again his purely sensuous responses under the hot 
Riviera sun. In this he was not to be disappointed. 

With his wife Doris he settled down for the first five months 
at Menton near the Italian border. There followed an initial 
week of depression. How could one get on to canvas “dry 
tingling sun heat” after decades steeped in the moist and veiled 
atmosphere of the British Columbia coast? How deal with the 
startling strawberry and Pompeian reds, the lime greens and 
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1) Gateway with Urns, Menton 


2) Pods in Winter. 1951 
The Art Gallery of Greater Victoria 


3) Still Life in Yellow 
The National Gallery of Canada 


4) Tide Pool Hierogl yphs at Morning 


“crushed pinks” of the stucco villas with their 
age-old crumbling textures? Or the stepped 
hillside vineyards with their brilliant ochres 
and red oxides? 

The solution was first found in the appropri- 
ately dry and dusty medium of pastel. Working 
large and with increasing excitement, he began 
to find form and colour equivalences to the 
sights that astonished his eyes. Soon pastel was 
discarded for canvas. Deliberately avoiding 
detailed drawing from the motif as tending to 
over-structural composition, he worked direct- 
ly on the canvas either in front of the motif or 
from impressions stored up during walks and 
motor rides. Some of these paintings were 
, representational in style, the result of a need he 
| felt to know more about the country before 
going on to do abstractions. 

In a bout of continuous painting remarkable 
even for him, some fifty canvases came off the 
easel in a little over three months. The majority 
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‘ of these treated form and colour in an abstract 

; manner which clearly marked a new phase in 

; his development. As they differ radically from 
his Vancouver work, and at the same time 
embody one man’s solution to problems 

M currently exercising the talents of many 

q painters both on this continent and in Europe, 


it seems worth while to examine them some- 
what closely. 
In Shadbolt’s earlier work at home, line had 








5) Mosaic for Autumn 
The University of British 
Columbia 


6) White Fruits 
Gouache and ink 


7) Medieval Village 
Vancouver Art Gallery 
(This recent painting by 
Shadbolt won the Canadian 
prize of $1,000 in the 
Guggenheim International 
Awards for Painting 1958.) 


8) The Yellow Table 





been assigned an important and even crucial function. A 
powerful draughtsman, he had used brush tip and pen point 
to create an independent line which had served to articulate 
his pictorial space and unify it, to define the structure of his 
forms while at the same time creating rich decorative patterns. 
With these linear traceries working in conjunction with broad 
masses of colour, he had elaborated highly complex and satis- 
fying space configurations. 

Yet it was precisely this plastic element that he was deter- 
mined to get rid of in his Menton abstracts. To him it was 
suspect, as tending to over-cerebral constructions which, in 
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oils at least, seemed to be killing the sensory value of his work. 
This had been obviously true in some of his Vancouver oils in 
which bird and rock motifs had been worked into mosaic 
patterns fixed in a tight grid structure of horizontal and 
vertical lines. Constrained in this strait-jacket type of com- 
position, he found the slow deliberation of its construction 
destroying that expressionist spontaneity which was natural 
to him. A technique ideal to a Seurat was poison to him. 

In the Menton abstractions line as an independent entity 
with a life of its own disappears entirely. It exists henceforth 
only as the incidental edge of a colour shape. 

These canvases are in fact glowing assemblages of colour 
patches. The brush has given way to cardboard strips used as 
palette knives, and pigment is applied in thick and juicy strokes. 
Each movement of the hand creates a colour area. Although 
“composed,” as any successful painting must be which treats 
of the visible world, these works are created primarily with 
intuitive zest. Major horizontal-vertical space divisions can 
still be seen, small forms are marshalled into group complexes, 
and so forth; but the forms swing and gyrate through space, 
as in Red Palms, with complete ease and freedom. 

The brio with which he lays on the paint becomes an impor- 
tant means of expression to him. Rugose, encrusted textures 
testify to the basically sensuous nature of the artist’s experience. 
Here at last is the equivalent in oils of those rich textures which 
for years have been a virtue of a good Shadbolt water colour. 

As for space, the “picture box’’ has become shallower than 
ever. Overlapping planes and thrusting lines no longer create 
deep spatial recessions. Forms all seem to lie close to the picture 
surface, and this impression is strengthened by the insistent 
physical presence of the rich impasto surfaces. 

Space is created mainly through the advancing and receding 
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properties of colour, and it is colour which plays 
the major role in these paintings. Chromatically 
intense, affirmative and joyous, it now creates not 
only the space but the light. Here, perhaps, is the 
most surprising change of all. 

Earth tans, grass golds, blacks, grays, and chlor- 
ophyll greens had dominated Shadbolt’s earlier 
work done on the West Coast. He had seemed to 
resemble Braque somewhat in his ability to extract 
an almost inexhaustible range of melodies from a 
few earth hues. Also, much of the quality of his 
post-war water colours had seemed to depend on 
the effects of dark-light oppositions. A burnt 
sienna, for instance, would owe its resonance to a 
neighbouring black, or its lambency to a juxtaposed 
white. 

Those who entered the New Design Gallery in 
Vancouver last October to see his Menton abstract- 
ions, however, found themselves amidst a dazzle 
of canvases each of which either poured forth a 
volume of hot radiation or glowed with an interior 
light so warm that the sight of a visitor reaching 
for a bottle of sun-tan lotion would hardly have 
occasioned surprise. Yet no raucous colour here, 
rather a “melting radiance’ with an underlying 
uusterity. This time the earth colours were engulfed 
n pinks; hot corals and geranium reds were offset 
1ere and there by intense turquoises and cobalt 
lues. High-keyed and with a tonal range which 

xcluded almost all darks, these works derived 
heir effect far more from changes in hue than from 
ontrasts of tone, which explains Continued on page 148 
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The Queen Elizabeth Hotel was designed 
by the architects of the Canadian National 
Railways, under first, George Drummond, 
chief architect, and later on his retirement, 
his successor, Harold C. Greensides, with 
JohnW.Wood as special architect in charge 
of the project. Holabird, Root & Burgee of 
Chicago were retained as consultants, ‘ 
Helmuth Bartsch of this firm acting closely 
with MrWood in the general design; Joseph 
Huston of New York, appointed consultant 
on interior decoration, was responsible for 3 
the public rooms, and Lamartine & Beaulac 
of Montreal were engaged to carry out 
details of decoration and furnishing. 
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1) Wall-hanging designed by Jean 
Dallaire and woven by Georges- 


Edouard Tremblay 


os wa en Sarina 


2) Detail of stained-glass window 
designed and executed by Marius 
Plamondon i 


3) “There was no question, in 
building the Queen Elizabeth, of 
conforming to the style of the 





neighbouring Basilica . . . 
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he Queen Elizabeth was designed as a commercial hotel, 

primarily to accommodate visitors coming to Montreal in 
large numbers as delegates to conventions, and nothing was 
considered more important than efficiency in carrying out its 
functions. The building was conceived in modern terms, a 
machine for living in, for being fed and entertained in, for 
meeting in, either in small groups or great assemblies, for 
visiting trade exhibits. As architecture it is a frank statement of 
purpose, a straight up and down L-shaped steel skeleton, clothed 
in concrete and white Queenston stone, carrying no excess 
weight of adornment or waste space. 

When the new wing was added to the Macdonald Hotel in 
Edmonton a few years ago, the Canadian National Railways 
met with some criticism. This came from the romantic-minded 
who thought that it clashed with the chateau style of the older 
building. The more rational, while they might not repudiate 
an edifice like the Chateau Laurier in the capital city, would 
be more likely to wonder how it came about that French 
chateaux, with their pinnacles and snow-catching gables and 
cornices, ever came to be erected on the wide and windswept 
Canadian plains in the first place. The architects of the newer 
generation were conscious of the anomaly, as well as of cost, 
and determined not to perpetuat2 an expensive and unsuitable 
style. There was no question, in building the Queen Elizabeth, 
of conforming to the style of the neighbouring Basilica with 
its dome or the imperial mass of the Sun Life Building. The 
hotel is part of a plan and belongs to the future, not to the past, 
to the skyscrapers of Place Ville-Marie, which ambitious project 
is already being called the “Rockefeller Centre of Canada.” 

Nevertheless, and apart altogether from any desire to placate 
the intransigents who demanded that the hotel be called 
Maisonneuve, theré was a desire on the part of the railway ex- 
ecutive to capitalize wherever possible on the French aspect of 
the city where it was to stand. This was not only as a compli- 
nent to the people of Quebec but as a contribution to tourisme. 
in its advertising in the United States, the Province de Québec 
ilways uses the French accent, and the Canadian National, 
ilingual even in its timetables, recognizes the appeal to visitors 
n whatever makes Montreal different from Kansas City. In 

lanning the Queen Elizabeth, the problem was how to make 
\mericans feel at home and at the same time enjoy being in a 
range land, how to achieve a French character without com- 
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promising the accepted standards of a metropolitan hotel in 
comfort and convenience. 

The question was, what is the Quebec character and how 
can it be made manifest in a modern hotel building? 

To assist the architects and the management to find the 
answer, the president of the railway, Donald Gordon, appointed 
an advisory committee on decoration consisting of Wilfrid 
Gagnon, C.B.E., a director of the company, as chairman; Mme 
Georges P. Vanier, wife of the former Canadian Ambassador 
to France; Dr Jean-Marie Gauvreau, founder and director of 
the Ecole du Meuble, the provincial school of applied arts in 
Montreal; Dr Paul Gouin, technical adviser on matters of art 
to the executive council of the Province of Quebec and presi- 
dent of the Conseil de Vie Francaise; A. L. Sauviat, assistant 
director of public relations of the railway, who is known in the 
field of industrial art; and the author of this article. 
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4) Olivier Ferland, assistant to Marius 
Plamondon at work on the stained-glass mural 
showing scenes from the history of Montreal 


5) Fritz Brandtner carving one of his five 
linoleum panels depicting some of the 


locomotives used by the CNR since 1836 


6) Albert Cloutier painting one of the panels of 
his mural in the main dining-room of the hotel 
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The advisory committee was asked to exchange views with 
the architects and designers on the cultural background of 
Quebec, to advise on artists and craftsmen as well as on decora- 
tive themes, and to make a critical appraisal of designs for the 
public rooms of the hotel in the light of the intention to bring 
about an atmosphere that would be Canadian, with an em- 
phasis on the individuality of Montreal and Quebec. 

It was quickly agreed that there was no such thing as a 
French-Canadian style that could be adapted to a metropolitan 
hotel. The desired Quebec atmosphere would have to be 
achieved in details, by the use of handicrafts and references to 
the history of New France. The best approach seemed to be to 
find a central theme and an appropriate name for each area. For 
example, the fur trade, upon which the prosperity of Montreal 
was founded and which gave so much colour to its history, was 
commemorated in two rooms, the main cocktail lounge, 
known as Les Voyageurs, and the adjoining grill-room, the 
Beaver Club. The banquet rooms were named after the ex- 
plorers Marquette, Jolliet, du Lhut (Duluth) and Mackenzie; 
the private dining-rooms after Quebec rivers, such as St 
Laurent, Saguenay, Richelieu, Gatineau, Matapedia and Peri- 
bonca, and the seven suites were given such names as Old 
Montreal, Legends of the St Lawrence and Old French Songs. 

To carry out the themes in a variety of ways, at least a dozen 
Quebec artists and craftsmen, some of them working alone and 
others with assistants, were engaged, and a score more were 
represented by paintings, prints, enamels and other works of 
art. These do not include the designers and the workers in- 
volved in the manufacture of rugs, drapes, furniture, silverware 
and china. 

The keynote is struck by a large, colourful wall-hanging 
designed by Jean Dallaire of Montreal and woven by Georges- 
Edouard Tremblay of Pointe au Pic. It represents Quebec in a 
double sense: the subject, in four separate squares, is the story 
of Montreal, from the Indian village of Hochelaga, which 
Jacques Cartier knew more than four centuries ago, to the 
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metropolis of today; and the method of weaving is the tradi- 
tional hooking used by the Quebec farmers’ wives in making 
rugs for their painted floors. This hanging, which is 194 feet 
long by 5 feet wide, is recessed in the black marble wall of the 
lobby, facing the main entrance to the hotel. Within the lobby, 
a painted plaster frieze simulating another Quebec handicraft, 
the catalogne, stretches the length of the reservations counter 
on the wall above, and the floor coverings are adaptations of 
ancient hooked-rug patterns. 

For the cocktail lounge, Les Voyageurs, the maitre-verrier 
Marius Plamondon designed a stained-glass mural in collabora- 
tion with the painter Benoit East and completed the project 
in his Sillery workshop with the assistance of East and two 
young glass-workers, Olivier Ferland and Aristide Gagnon. The 
mural — since it will not be illuminated by outside light, it 
cannot properly be called a window — is approximately 60 
feet by 3 feet. The subject, carried out in an evocative rather 
than literal style, is Montreal of a century and a half ago, when 
the fur trade was flourishing. A simplified map of the North- 
West indicates the source of much of Montreal’s wealth and at 
the other end of the panel Plamondon has adapted the crest of 
the North West Company. Fur traders are shown bargaining 
with the Indians, bringing back pelts and, home from the 
wilderness, enjoying their convivial Beaver Club dinners. The 
membership of the Beaver Club, founded in 1785 and dis- 
banded in 1824, after the North West Company was merged 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company, was limited to traders who 
had wintered in the North-West. After a banquet, it was the 
custom to let off steam with a mock canoe trip. Sitting on the 
floor, the members paddled an imaginary canoe, with swords, 
canes and pokers for paddles, and lustily sang the songs of the 
voyageurs. One of these scenes has been suggested in the 
stained glass. 

The memory of the club is also perpetuated in the brass 
replicas of members’ medals, set into the laminated table tops 
in this room. These are 6 inches in diameter and on each is 
etched the member’s name, together with a crude drawing of a 
crew of voyageurs in a canoe and the motto “Fortitude in 
Distress’’ and, on the reverse, the name of the club and the figure 
of a beaver gnawing a tree. 

Eight figures of traders and trappers carved in the round out 
of butternut are placed in the lounge. They are 20 inches tall 
and are the work of Alphonse Paré of Riviére aux Chiens, near 
Ste Anne de Beaupré, who also carved the large pine panel in 
the grill-room, the Beaver Club. In the centre of this panel, 
which is 14 by 7 feet, Paré represents Beaver Hall, the residence 
of Joseph Frobisher, which was the centre of hospitality in 
Montreal at the close of the eighteenth century. The Beaver 
Club itself did not have a building, but held its meetings and 
banquets at the taverns and coffee-houses that offered the best 
refreshment. Around the central panel, which is 5 by 3 feet, 
there are 22 smaller panels depicting, in Paré’s semi-primitive 
style, fur-bearing animals, from the all-important beaver to 
he polar bear. 

Jean-Pierre Boivin of St Hyacinthe is another woodcarver 
‘epresented in the hotel. His pine panel, not solid like Paré’s 
yut cut through in places to let the air in and emphasize the 





outlines of his rhythmic figures, is 10 by 4 feet. The subject is 
Veillée de chez nous. The central group of figures consists of 
eight young dancers and the musicians on the right, close to the 
stove with its over-arching pipe are balanced, on the left, by 
grandpére clapping his hands and grandmére rocking in rhythm. 
The main dining-room or supper club, Salle Bonaventure, 
has been decorated in the Louis XVI style, to indicate the link 
between France and New France, but chiefly for the sake of 
elegance. Those who favoured a contemporary treatment were 
overruled by tradition and the practical considerations of hotel 
operation. The suggestion of a mural was met by the argument 
that murals were not desirable in hotel dining-rooms because 
they were likely to be overwhelming, competing with the 
diners, and costly to maintain and replace. The arguments were 
not convincing to some members of the advisory committee, 
who might agree that the Sert Room in the Waldorf-Astoria 
was stunned by the weight of history and allegory but who 
could see the possibilities of other concepts. 
The scheme finally approved as suitable was the eighteenth- 

















1) EDWIN HOLGATE 
Receding Snow 
Silk-screen reproduction 


2) FRANKLIN ARBUCKLE 
Street Scene Through Grille 
Lithograph 


3) GHITTA CAISERMAN 
Children Playing 
Colour lithograph 


4) A. Y. JACKSON 
St Fidéle 
Silk-screen reproduction 


5) ANDRE BIELER 
La toilette du samedi 
Wood-block print 


6) GHITTA CAISERMAN 


Spruce Grove 
Colour lithograph 
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century décor, with a series of trophy panels, designed and 
executed by Albert Cloutier. There are four main panels, 
approximately 11 by 7 feet, each flanked by two supplementary 
decorations, making 12 in all. The theme is joie de vivre and the 
four subjects, music, handicrafts, the culinary arts and the life 
of the outdoors in Quebec. Keying his colour to the temper of 
the room, Cloutier has introduced into his graceful composi- 
tions a number of local details, such as the spinning-wheel, the 
ceinture fléchée, the Breton pipe, or cornemuse, examples of 
antique Quebec silver utensils in the Chateau de Ramezay 
collection and a soup tureen from the old Cap Rouge potteries, 
with the blueberry design that was copied by Wedgwood. 

For the station-level bar and cocktail lounge, Fritz Brandtner 
was commissioned to provide five carved linoleum panels 
representing locomotives in the history of the CNR, from the 
Dorchester, which hauled the first passenger train of the 
Champlain & St Lawrence Railway in 1836, to a diesel at the 
head of the Super-Continental. The latter is the longest, 12 feet, 
and the others vary in size from 4 feet to about twice that length. 
The linoleum, carved with great precision, painted and gilded, 
is mounted on plywood. 

Claude Vermette, ceramist of Ste Adéle, who has almost 
created a new style in Quebec architecture in recent years with 
his ceramic tiles, notably in such buildings as Notre-Dame de 
La Salette in Montreal, has decorated the Coffee House with 
a frieze approximately 35 by 4 feet, enclosed in a brass frame. 
The tiles are arranged in an abstract colour scheme. Vermette’s 
tiles have been incorporated in other parts of the hotel, including 
the canopy of the free-standing fireplace in Le Panorama, the 
cocktail lounge on the twenty-first floor. 

The eight white bronze elevator doors in the main lobby 
bear, in nickel-silver alloy, the crests of men prominent in the 
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early history of Quebec: Jacques Cartier, discoverer of Canada; 
Paul de Chomedey, Sieur de Maisonneuve, founder of Mont- 
real; Francois de Montmorency-Laval, first Bishop of Quebec 
and founder of Laval University; René-Robert Cavelier 
de La Salle, explorer and discoverer of the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi; Antoine de La Mothe Cadillac, founder of Detroit and 
Governor of Louisiana; Louis-Joseph, Marquis de Montcalm; 
General James Wolfe, and Hon. James McGill, fur trader and 
founder of McGill University. Dr Victor Morin, the distin- 
guished Montreal antiquarian, now in his nineties, who has 
been president of the Antiquarian and Numismatic Society for 
thirty years, assisted in the research and the moulds were made 
by Julien Hébert, sculptor and industrial designer, working 
in plastic, masonite, wood and plastic wood. 

A number of oil paintings and water colours, as well as 
etchings, were purchased for the special suites. These, intended 
to illustrate the themes of old Montreal, Quebec City, Gaspé, 
the Saguenay, and so on, are the work of such Quebec artists as 
Marc-Auréle Fortin, Henri Hébert, René Richard, Edwin Hol- 
gate, Henri Beaulac and Simone Hudon. 

In previding pictures for the guest rooms, the hotel departed 
from th usual practice of buying in wholesale lots, treating 
pictures like tableware, towels and other supplies and furnish- 
ings. Fourteen artists, instead, were commissioned to produce 
original prints. Beyond the stipulation that they use Quebec 
subjects and that they bear in mind size and colour schemes — 
there are six — the artists were given a free hand. Each print is 
n an edition of 100 and the surplus after the rooms have been 
urnished will be sold to guests of the hotel and others who wish 
o have them. 

As might be expected from such a project, the silk screens, 
thographs and wood-block prints are for the most part con- 





ventional. Frances Anne Johnston’s silkscreen flower-pieces and 
Gert Lamartine’s views of Notre-Dame des Victoires and the 
old Pierrot Cafe in Quebec are the sort of thing you might 
expect to find in an hotel bedroom. There is more adventure in 
Ghitta Caiserman’s colour lithographs, her Children Playing and 
the two Spruce Grove compositions, the nearest thing to ab- 
stractions in the collection. 

The others fall between these two ends of the scale. Robert 
Pilot is represented by a silk-screen reproduction of one of his 
oil paintings, Flooded Streets, the Ramparts, Quebec; A. Y. Jackson 
by three Laurentian landscapes typical of his rolling rhythms; 
Edwin Holgate by an austere mountain composition and Lorne 
Bouchard by views of Baie St Paul, the Jacques Cartier Bridge 
in Montreal and the Quebec ferry. These are all silk-screen 
reproductions. So are Fred Taylor’s Montreal Streets and his 
Dominion Square with the Basilica (still known to most people as 
St James Cathedral) dim in the snowlight, as well as Albert 
Cloutier’s Boiling Maple Sap and Making Soap. In their litho- 
graphs, Franklin Arbuckle casts a romantic eye on history, with 
an old windmill at Longueuil, reconstructs Jacques Cartier’s 
ship and looks down on an old Quebec street through an iron 
grille, and Harold Beament brings in Quebec’s farthest north 
with a decorative treatment of Eskimos. K. Primavesi contrib- 
utes a European and slightly naive view of Montreal from the 
Mount Royal lookout in a wood-block print, and Peter 
Whalley, two stylized Laurentian landscapes. In the opinion of 
this reviewer, the most satisfactory prints in the series are André 
Biéler’s wood-blocks, La toilette du samedi and Apres les vépres. 

For some of the rooms, as a variation, ceramic plaques by 
Henri Beaulac of French-Canadian folk-dancers and by M. 
Stary of Indian designs and wood sculptures of fish and birds by 
Leo Gervais are used. 
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Pierrot with Ball. The National Gallery of Canada 








Circus Person. The National Gallery of Canada 








Dancing Pierrot. The National Gallery of Canada 





THE RECENT LITHOGRAPHS OF JACK NICHOLS 


t is now just over ten years since Jack Nichols’ work was 

first reviewed in this magazine. He was a very young man 
then in his early twenties, with his struggles in the depression 
years and his successful career as a naval war artist behind him, 
and with the honours of a recently awarded Guggenheim 
fellowship fresh upon him. 

Throughout these varied years his passionate interest has 
always been with humanity which has led him to make people, 
people whose experience he knows and shares, the predominant 
theme of his art. This has also led him to seek ways for art to 
reach these people who are his abiding concern. For this reason 
he began to take an enthusiastic interest in lithography which he 
started to study seriously when he was in California on his 
Guggenheim fellowship. Although those first lithographs were 
tentatively experimental yet he produced some impressive 
prints which suggested that here was a medium especially 

ongenial to him. It was therefore with the expectancy of a rich 
tulfilment of this promise that the news of his most recent 
1onour, the awarding of a Canadian Government fellowship 
or research in lithography, was received. This took him last 
ear to Paris where he set out to explore anew the infinite 





possibilities of the medium. Here his extreme sensitivity seemed 
at first to prevent him from realizing anything but the most 
restrained and tentative drawings upon the stone. But with the 
release of himself from this restraint he has produced with the 
greatest freedom prints rich in emotion and feeling, exploiting 
the whole magnificent range of lithographic blacks and achiev- 
ing new textures which have interested even the experienced 
craftsmen-printers with whom he has been working. 

In this latest and so far most successful series of lithographs, 
of which three are illustrated here, he has turned for his theme 
to the circus, a theme to which he naturally responds. For he 
finds in the sadness which pervades the sparkle and transient 
brilliance of circus life that melancholy which to him underlies 
all humanity and which moves him so deeply. K.M.F. 


A number of these lithographs have been selected for showing this spring in 
the Canadian pavilion at the Brussels World's Fair and from June to 
October in the new Canadian pavilion, at the XXIX Biennale of Venice 
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1953 Indirect incandescent lighting fixture 
Designed by Frank G. Reed 
Manufactured by 

1958 John C. Virden Limited, Toronto 


1954 Vegetable bowl and serving platter 


- cia 
design award Designed and manufactured by Maple 
. ; Leaf Plastics Limited, Toronto 
mommy oA "ADA 1955 Attaché case “Renwick” 
Designed by Edmund Schnitzer 
Manufactured by 
Premier Leather Goods Co., Montreal 


PUBLICITY FOR GOOD DESIGN 


on 1956 All purpose folding chair 
7 NIDCI Design A pare as initiated by peewee Industrial Designed by Julien Hébert, ACID 
Design Council oa 1953, were considered, y the ~eeees men Manufactured by Siegmund Werner Ltd, Montreal 
responsible, as a useful long-term project whereby continuous 
¢ : ; : spa fap ; 1957 Armchair 
advertising value could be given to good design in Canadian ; _ . 
a ; Designed by S. Biilow-Hube and R. Koller 
manufactured products. Here was a label which could be won by al pap 
: 2 , Manufactured by AKA Works, Montreal 
one new design only in each category: for example, one wooden 
chair, one upholstered chair, one dining table, one saucepan, one 
electric heater. Of course, for this scheme to be successful, the 
winning manufacturers had to co-operate generously by advertising 
the labelled products and by underlining in the advertising the 
principles of merit governing the awards. These principles, as 
followed each year by the jury in its judging, imply that the 
product is pleasing in appearance, efficient in use, an improvement 
over previous models and is related to the needs of Canadian 


1958 Aluminum and Pyrex cooking utensils “Panorama” 
Designed by S. Povereng and D. Sampogna 
Manufactured by Spun Metals Limited, Toronto 


consumers. 
The awards have been presented each year in March in the 
Design Centre in Ottawa, with considerable fanfare accompanying 
the ceremonies. While some companies receiving them have, as a 
result, conducted elaborate campaigns, others have not, so that 
the impact of the annual design awards has never yet been as 
widespread as the sponsors had originally hoped. On the other 
hand, some retailers, notably the larger department stores, have 
collaborated by presenting window and other displays devoted 
solely to the awards, and this has, in some cities, brought the 
buying value of good design quite strongly to the attention of 
consumers. So strongly, in fact, that any hidden defect revealed 
in the daily use of an award-winning article — and in the first 
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SIX YEARS OF DESIGN AWARDS 1953-58 





1955 





years of the contest there were a few such instances — has brought 
immediate criticism from consumers. This early reaction, of 
course, was all to the good, for in consequence later juries have 
become stricter and stricter in their decisions. 

At first, the weakest section of the awards was in furniture 
where, one must admit, only barely adequate utilitarian merit 
could be discerned in some of the items that bore the label in 
1953 and 1954. That was simply because the furniture industry 
was lagging in the employment of creative designers. The 
electrical appliance and kitchenware industries had forged ahead 
here and some of the best of the earlier awards were in those 
fields. But now, partly because of design studios being opened 
by a few of the larger furniture companies and partly because a 
few smaller furniture-making firms are now owned by or are 
closely associated with talented designers, the awards for chairs, 
tables, storage cabinets and the like are now being given to some 
truly excellent items. Of course, some of the more refined 
examples of furniture, particularly upholstered chairs, are too 
expensive. Only occasionally in this country do our producers 
manage to combine common utility value and fine design in such 
articles. The link between economy and design is more often to 
be found in metal furniture, as in the examples shown here. 

The cumulative effect on the consumer, year after year, of 
these design awards should soon make itself felt. If the winners 
could only be persuaded to co-operate by paying for a television 
program on good design in everyday living, in which the NIDC 
Design Awards were featured, then a wider segment of the 
public, including those multitudes who still unthinkingly assume 
that the bulky and the overblown spell merit in consumer goods, 
might be persuaded to accept the simple and the uncluttered as 
the ideal for comfort, convenience, and ultimate satisfaction 
in the purchase of household goods. D.W.B 
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1) Lounge chair 
Designed by Reinhold Koller 
Manufactured by AKA Works, Montreal 


2) Stacking armchairs “ Stacklock” 
Designed by C. William Sloan and Anthony Wolfenden 
Manufactured by ]. & J. Brook Limited, Toronto 


3) Modular furniture “*Prismasteel”’ 
Designed by Robin Bush, ACID 
Manufactured by Herman Miller Furniture Company, Toronto 
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PUBLICITY FOR GOOD DESIGN 








4) Garden chair 
Designed by Donald Wallace 
Manufactured by Primavera Design Group, Toronto 


5) Kitchen cabinet 
Designed by S. Brudnicki 
Manufactured by Design Trends Co. Ltd, Scarborough 


6) Dining table 
Designed by J. M. Stene 
Manufactured by Brunswick Mfg Co. Limited, Toronto 


7) Bookshelves 
Designed by Ola Kettunen 
Manufactured by AKA Works, Montreal 











Moira Dunbar: 


THE ROYAL ARCTIC THEATRE 


with drawings from The Illustrated Arctic News published on board 
H.M.S. Resolute in the Canadian Arctic, 31 October 1850 to 14 March 1851 


ust one hundred and forty years 
ago there began what must be one 
of the strangest chapters in theatrical 
history; for surely nowhere have 
plays been produced in more un- 
likely surroundings or in more diffi- 
cult conditions than aboard the ships 
of British naval expeditions winter- 
ing in what is now the Canadian 
Arctic. But certainly not in Drury 
Lane itself have they been put on 
' with more panache, or been heralded 
by more elaborate and flamboyant playbills and programs, 
or given more pleasure to the audience. 

The Royal Arctic Theatre, to use as it were a mean or 
average of the various names by which it was known, flourished 
between 1819 and 1876, and from just south of the Arctic 
Circle to within five hundred miles of the North Pole. The 
expeditions which were its sponsors were undertaken first 
for the discovery of the Northwest Passage, then in the search 
for Sir John Franklin, and finally for the attainment of the 
North Pole. They were not the only arctic expeditions to 
produce plays; but no others did so at such frequent or regular 
intervals or entered into their theatrical activities with such 
whole-hearted enthusiasm. 

These expeditions often had to spend the winter in the 
Arctic, because the shortness of the navigation season did not 
allow them to do much exploration in just one summer. The 
practice was to push on as far as possible the first summer, 
winter in some convenient harbour, and in the spring continue 
the work of the expedition by extended sledge journeys. 
When the ship was at last released by the ice, often after ten 
or eleven months, the expedition would either push on or 





return home. 

The winters were long, and cold, and dark. The sun did not 
appear above the horizon for two to four and a half months, 
according to the latitude, and for rather more than this period 
little outdoor work was possible. The living quarters were 
often cold and even damp. Food rations were generally cut 
down during the winter, and the diet was not only dull but 
deficient, so that the spectre of scurvy was never far away. 
Above all there was little to do beyond the ordinary house- 
keeping chores, and, for the officers, the taking of scientific 
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observations. Clearly one of the chief problems facing the 
leader of a ship-borne expedition in such circumstances was 
the maintenance of morale, and it was from this need that the 
theatrical tradition grew. 

The tradition began with the first expedition that wintered 
in Canada north of the Arctic Circle. Commanded by twenty- 
nine-year-old Lieutenant W. E. Parry, one of the outstanding 
figures in arctic exploration, His Majesty's Ships Hecla and 
Griper left England in 1819 to seek the Northwest Passage 
to the Pacific. After penetrating far to the west among the 
undiscovered islands of the Canadian Archipelago, Parry was 
overtaken by freeze-up off the south coast of Melville Island. 


1) Page from The Illustrated Arctic News 
2) Facsimile of a playbill with type cut on board by the seamen 
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He laid up in a small bay which he named Winter Harbour, 
made his ships as snug as possible—which was not very snug — 
by covering in the decks with canvas and banking snow 
around the hulls, and then turned his attention to the question 
of morale. 
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3) The Royal Arctic Theatre: Scene from Bombastes Furioso 


“Under these circumstances of leisure and inactivity, such 
as we were now placed in, and with every prospect of its 
continuance for a very large portion of the year, I was desirous 
of finding some amusement for the men during this long and 
tedious interval. I proposed, therefore, to the officers to get 
up a Play occasionally on Board the Hecla, as the readiest 
means of preserving among our crews that cheerfulness and 
good-humour which had hitherto subsisted.” 

The plays were produced once every two weeks and were 
performed on the quarter-deck, which was very indifferently 
heated and protected from the weather only by a canvas 
cover. Parry writes “... perhaps for the first time since 
theatrical entertainments were invented, more than one or two 
plays were performed, on board the Hecla, with the thermo- 
meter below zero on the stage.” Other accounts mention 
temperatures around and below freezing, and it is possible 
that Parry used “zero” in this sense and was not referring to 
0° F. Even so it was an uncomfortable temperature for all 
concerned, and, said an officer on a later expedition, cast in a 
female role, “no joke in petticoats.” 

The British Navy sent out three more expeditions to find the 
Northwest Passage before the final and tragic one under Sir 
John Franklin, which sailed into Lancaster Sound in 1845 and 
was never seen again. In the ensuing search, which covered 
welve years, and in which British and United States govern- 
nents and many private concerns and individuals took part, 
ive naval expeditions wintered in the Arctic, several of them 
or more than one winter and one with as many as five ships. 


Most of these expeditions carried on the theatrical tradition. 
The first of the search expeditions was commanded by Sir 
J. C. Ross who, as a mere midshipman, had been one of 
Parry's “leading ladies’ in 1819; another, under Captain 
Horatio Austin, not only put on plays but also published 
pictures of them in one of the expedition’s newspapers, The 
Illustrated Arctic News; and a third, wintering in 1852-3 a few 
miles from Parry’s Winter Harbour, opened its theatre with an 
announcement typical of the spirit of continuity that runs 
right through this curious enterprise. “This evening the 
Theatre Royal, Melville Island, was re-opened after a lapse of 


4) “Oh! so you rule the waves — do you.” 
“Ah! a devilish easy berth you'll have of it this Winter.” 


























thirty-two years. Indeed, no dramatic corps had visited the 
Island since the breaking up of the first establishment under 
the management of Captain Parry, in 1820.” 

In the same year the Queen’s Arctic Theatre was flourishing 
a little farther north in Northumberland Sound, under the 
guidance of its “Sole Lessee and Manager.’ Several innova- 
tions appeared here. The “theatre” was on shore, in a wash- 
house built of snow-blocks, and half way through the winter 
there was apparently a shortage of lumber, as the following 
announcement suggests: ““The Manager . . . has determined to 
introduce an entirely new feature into his Theatre on this 
occasion. Having, during his recent travels, observed the 
highly elastic properties of ice, he has, without hesitation, 
decided to construct his stage entirely of that material, and he 
trusts that no misconstruction (such as scarcity of deal boards) 
may arise from an act certainly original and based on scientific 
principles.” The idea was ingenious but was apparently not 
could hear, good: but some doubt as to the scenery,—the 
preponderance of clouds at three feet above the stage, resulting 
from the condensation of the breath 
of the audience, rendering the busts 
of the actors barely visible, and 
thus, at all events, adding to their 
confidence, as no blush could be 
detected.” 

There followed a twenty-year 
“dark period’’—to borrow a piece 
of theatrical jargon that seems odd- 
ly apt in the Arctic—before the 
Arctic Theatre had its final fling in 
1875-6. This was in at least one 
way its finest hour, carrying it, 
almost certainly, farther north than 
any theatre before or since. Sir 
G. S. Nares, attempting to reach 
the North Pole, sailed H. M. S. 
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THE ROYAL ARCTIC THEATRE 


Alert to 82° 26N. on the north coast of Ellesmere Island, and 
wintered at Floeberg Beach, not far from the present weather 
station of Alert, which is named after his ship. The expedi- 
tion’s other vessel, H.M.S. Discovery, was left to winter farther 
south, in Lady Franklin Bay. Both ships had theatres. The Royal 
Alexandra Theatre at Discovery Harbour was particularly 
active, with performances every two weeks by officers and men 
alternately, held in a snowhouse on the beach. In the Alert the 
large size of the lower deck made it possible to hold the enter- 
tainments below decks, and it was here, at the luxurious 
temperature of 50° F., that the last performances were given. 

The plays performed by the Royal Arctic Theatre were 
mainly farces or broad comedies popular in the contemporary 
theatre at home. Original plays, however, were not un- 
common, and often took the form of musical extravaganzas 
or harlequinades. One of these was Zero, or Harlequin Light, 
performed in 1851, in which Zero and a polar bear and other 
unfriendly spirits of the arctic winter were turned into the 
familiar traditional harlequinade characters by the appearance 
of Sun and Daylight, who themselves became Harlequin and 
Columbine. 

The scenery seems in most cases to have been quite elaborate, 
and was often created with great ingenuity out of the most 
improbable materials. The standards in this department were 
almost certainly high. Before the days of cameras an ability 
to draw was very valuable to an exploring expedition, and all 
of them had at least one officer who was handy with a pencil. 
Many of these artists produced sketches of great charm. At 
least one scenic artist in the Arctic Theatre, Walter W. May, 
later made a name as a water-colour painter, and several others 
were sons of well-known painters. The front curtain, after 
the fashion of the times, was often a drop-scene or painted 
cloth, which was presumably raised and lowered on a roller. 
One officer, we are told, produced a handsome cloth by the 
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blending together of “three primitive colours only.” Not 
really so difficult, of course, if they were the right colours, but 
it shows that the painter knew his trade. The supply of paints 
was often inadequate, and all kinds of substitutes were em- 
ployed. In one case a scene representing a vessel nipped by 
the ice was done with the help of such ingredients as ink, 
black lead, washing blue, glue, whitening, chimney-soot and 
lamp-black. On the last expedition a permanent drop-scene 
was used, “.. . embellished with a representation of Austria, 
America, and England struggling for the Pole.” 

Properties presented no particular problem to the ingenious 
sailors, who apparently could make almost anything, from a 
guitar to a leg of mutton, out of wood and canvas. Costumes, 
however, were more complicated. “The dress-making busi- 
ness,” says G. F. M’Dougall, an officer of the Franklin search 
period, “was, indeed, extremely puzzling, particularly in the 
ladies’ department.” A. H. Markham, of Nares’ expedition, 
goes into more detail. “The costumes were, of course, a subject 
of much discussion and deep interest. The making up of 
dresses, and the manufacture of wigs from musk-ox skins and 
oakum, sorely taxed our ingenuity and employed minds and 
fingers that had hitherto been strangers to such occupations. 
Many were the needles broken, and many were the fingers 
pricked, before our ideal costumes were realized. Eiderdown 
juilts had to be converted into the robes of a lovely oriental 
rincess; old uniform coats were beautified with spangles and 
insel, and appeared as the fashionable habiliments of a dandy 
of the seventeenth century; whilst a wicked magician . 
.ppeared in a coat of unmistakable clerical cut.” 

In other respects the standards were no doubt modest. We 

ad of a lovely young heroine with “alas! ...a certain 
vagger and rolling in her gait,” and of a production of parts 
Hamlet in which Hamlet and Ophelia were played by the 
me versatile actor. However there can be no doubt of the 
st with which all the preparations and performances were 
tried through, or of the enthusiasm of the audiences. The 





Royal Arctic Theatre could have no more fitting epitaph than 
the observation of its founder at the close of the first season. 
Parry writes: “...an appropriate address was this evening 
spoken on the closing of the North Georgia Theatre, than 
which we may, without vanity, be permitted to say, none 
had ever done more real service to the community for whose 
benefit it was intended.” 


5) The Royal Arctic Theatre: Scene from 

Aladdin and the Wonderful Scamp. 

Produced 23 December 1875 aboard H.M.S. Alert. 
Reproduced from The Great Frozen Sea, London, 1878 


6) Arctic Sketches: The Prodigal’s Return 


7) Scene from the pantomine Zero: 
Zero, Clown, Harlequin and Bear 


8) Scene from Charles XII 














the technique of L. L. fk TTZGC [ 


ike so many other painters during the last five 
hundred years, FitzGerald was interested in light 
and space. At first he would paint the light of a warm 
summer afternoon or a sunny winter day or the 
unlimited space of the prairie with heavy clouds. 
Later, when he no longer painted the actual light of 
the sun, light continued to be the major subject of 
many of his pictures; sometimes it was almost the 
only subject left, the living power remaining when all 
materialistic reflections had gone. In his later work 
space often became very restricted. Instead of the wide 
sweep of the prairie he painted only the corner of a 
table or a part of a window with a view outside. And 
he painted houses with only a partial view or from 
the back. But one element was constant in all his 
paintings: his fine, delicate sense of colour. In the 
early paintings he used almost the whole rainbow 
scale; in his later works he limited himself mostly to 
separate groups of colours, whether it was in one of 
the still lifes of apples or in an abstraction like Green 
and Gold. Another characteristic of his work is a certain 
elegance. With distinction and surprising arbitrariness 
he placed just a few spots of water colour or coloured 
chalk on white paper to achieve a beautiful balance. 
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It is interesting to compare FitzGerald with other 
artists. His name has sometimes been linked with that 
of Seurat. This is because his major concern in painting 
was synthetic. He built up a world based on a simpli- 
fication, almost an abstraction, of shape and colour. 
He has also been compared to Cézanne, but only 
because both had the same solid way of building up 
form and composition. Also, both showed a great 
concentration and intensity, often at the expense of 
externals. In addition, all these characteristics relate 
FitzGerald to cubism. One may also say that some of 
his works have something in common with those of 
Van Gogh, though they are so much gentler. I think 
that both artists had the same passion for the inner 
life of things. 

FitzGerald’s emphasis on expression led logically to 
his development of a particular way of painting. 
In time he became more and more concerned with the 
surface of his oils. We may perhaps compare this 
surface to the skin of an individual which tells the 
experienced eye a great deal about that individual's 
physical condition. Already in Poplar Woods, in 
combination with an extraordinarily dynamic design, 
the very texture and quality of the canvas is used as a 
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by Ferdinand Eckhardt 


means of expression. Here one may perhaps say that it 
supplies a strong base for the vigorous growth that is 
expressed. A similar principle is evident in Williamson's 
Garage. Looking at the surface of this canvas, one 
senses how the earth breathes in spite of its heavy 
covering of snow. In some other paintings of the 
twenties, such as Pembina Valley, he uses a soft canvas 
in combination with a thin oil technique; this results 
in a velvety surface which conveys the earthy quality 
of such landscapes. 


1) December Day 
Pen 
The National Gallery of Canada 


2) Still Life: Two Apples 
The Winnipeg Art Gallery 


3) Still Life: Two Apples (detail) 
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4) Doc Snider's House 
The National Gallery of Canada 


In the thirties FitzGerald began to develop the particu- 
lar technique which became so typical of his work. He 
painted with the strokes of a narrow brush or with the 
tip of the brush, each stroke distinct, even standing out in 
relief. He thus achieved a pattern on the canvas which 
was not always immediately apparent but which created 
an interesting texture and conveyed a vitality that 
enlivened each subject. In time FitzGerald varied this 
technique by using different kinds of brushes, and 
probably the palette knife as well, to produce those 
concave strokes which no longer reflected the form of a 





Inset: Cup and Three Apples 


Plate: Bristol Laboratories of Canada Li»sited 


brush. Instead, these latter brush-strokes resembled small 
slabs that covered the surface like scales and made up 
another kind of surface pattern. Two Apples and Little 
Plant are two typical examples of this type of painting. 

In spite of an apparent preoccupation with it, technique 
to FitzGerald was but another means of expression. In 
one of his talks to his students he said: “Consider techni- 
que as a means by which you say what you have to say 
and not as an end in itself.” And further: “What you have 
to say is of the first importance; how you say it is always 
secondary.” He showed the same care for expressive 











5) Manitoba Landscape. Water colour 
The WV ‘innipeg Art Gallery 














technique in water colour as in oils. After having ex- 
perimented with several methods he changed in later 
years to a style which had complete meaning for him. 
Sometimes, at first, he used cross-strokes of water 
colour almost as in the drawings, but then he began to 
build up the picture dot by dot, using very soft colours. 
Occasionally he combined this with pencil in order to 
strengthen the structure, but usually he simply applied 
the medium with a very soft brush in greater or lesser 





density on white paper, thus giving his subject an 
unrealistic, almost dreamlike, appearance. Geranium in 
the Window, many of the winter landscapes of the 
forties, and especially a number of the still lifes of 
apples were painted in this way. With great economy he 
developed this technique in his monochrome water 
colours too, using different shades of grey to produce 


subtle transitions of tone. 


In FitzGerald’s drawings we find — Continued on page 149 


FitzGerald on Art 


he prairie has many aspects, but intense light and the 
T feeling of great space are dominating characteristics 
and are the major problems of the prairie artist. On a 
sunny day in late autumn this is more noticeable than 
perhaps at any other time of the year. 

And it is not nearly so flat as it is generally thought 
to be. Recently I had to go to Regina and went by train 
during the day, so I could look at the country again for 

a longer period than is possible on a short motor trip. 
The day was especially lovely, with a fine sky and plenty 





of lights and shadows to break up the visible expanse of 
land seen through the car windows. I was more than 
ever impressed with the wide variations in the contours, 
from the flatness outside Winnipeg to the gradually 
increasing roll of the ground as we went westward. A 
marked blue in the distance at various points gave the 
feeling of low-lying hills and sometimes, close up, a 
higher mound topped with trees broke the long line of 
the horizon in a most pleasant way. Even where flatness 
dominated and the horizon seemed one long straight 
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6) Landscape with Trees 
Charcoal 
The National Gallery of Canada 
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7) FitzGerald sketching at Silver Heights, Manitoba, 
17 August 1934 


8) Abstract: Grey Paper (II) 
Pen and coloured chalks 
The National Gallery of Canada 


line, bluffs of poplar, farm buildings, and the wide 
variety in the fields — from the light of the stubble to 
the dark of the freshly ploughed land — relieved the 
possible monotony and kept the interest. 

Even though all the autumn colour had gone from 
the trees, there was definitely colour. True, it was of a 
delicate nature and required more concentration to see 
than the richer tones of early fall. But the very delicacy 
gave it a charm and sense of vastness that more obviou; 
colour would never have achieved. 

If I have any preference in the seasons, perhaps this 
time of year comes closest to it. The greyness and deli- 
cacy of land and sky have a particular appeal for me and 
a greater emotional impact than any other period. This 
does not mean that winter, spring, and summer do not 
have their appeal, for I have painted them all with great 
interest. But always the high, delicate key of colour in 
the late fall has a particular quality that is the most 
satisfying and has dominated my selection in colour 
arrangements. 

Among my early recollections are walks over the 
prairie and the dirt roads, and the sloughs with their 
fringes of willow, and the bluffs of poplar with the 
light trunks and shimmering leaves, the grasses and wild 
flowers that grew along the trails, and always the sky. 
Summers spent at my grandmother’s farm in southern 
Manitoba were wonderful times for roaming through 
the woods and over the fields, and the vivid impressions 
of those holidays inspired many drawings and paintings 
of a later date. From a broadcast by L.L. FitzGerald: “Painters on the 
Prairie,””» CBC Midwest Network, 1 December 1954. 
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Guy Viau: 


e choix d’un jury c'est, le plus souvent, celui de personne en 
L particulier, mais le choix d'une entité théorique, complexe 


et imprévue, résultant d’un compromis et ne satisfaisant en 
définitive aucun des jurés en présence. Si bien que le jugement 
conclu, les jurés méme les plus consciencieux ont le sentiment 
d’avoir commis une mavvaise action. 

Il n’en va pas ainsi du jury Guggenheim de cette année. 
Composé d’Alan Jarvis, délégué de I’1com, de Philip Surrey, 
délégué de I’Association Nationale des Arts Plastiques, et du 
signataire de ces lignes, délégué de I’ Association Internationale 
des Critiques d’Art, notre choix fait soumis, il est vrai, aux 
hasards déroutants d’un vote qui marquait notre désaccord sous 
plusieurs aspects. Mais une fois terminé le décompte final et 
confrontées les cing oeuvres élues, je crois que chacun de nous, 
passé le premier moment de surprise, poussat un soupir de 
satisfaction. Les toiles “tenaient le coup” et nous apparurent 
éminemment dignes d’un concours international. Il s’agissait 
des envois d’Edmund Alleyn, Graham Coughtry, Jean-Paul 
Riopelle, J. L. Shadbolt et Tony Urquhart. 

Nous nous sommes efforcés de ne considérer que la qualité 
seule (appréciation forcément subjective) sans chercher une 
représentation proportionnelle des différentes parties du pays 
ou de chaque groupe ethnique, et sans parti pris discriminatoire 
4 l’endroit de la peinture réaliste ou abstraite. Pour les fins de ce 
concours, le jury réuni en comité préliminaire au début de 
décembre avait divisé le Canada en sept régions: Toronto, 
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JEAN-PAUL RIOPELLE. Horizons ouverts 


LE PRIX NATIONAL GUGGENHEIM, 1958 


Montréal, les Maritimes, la Province d’Ontario (excepté 
Toronto,) la Province de Québec (excepté Montréal,) les 
provinces des Prairies, la Colombie Britannique Suite 4 la page 149 


THE 1958 GUGGENHEIM SELECTIONS 


Despite differences of opinion during the voting, all three members of 
the jury for this year’s Guggenheim awards in Canada were agreeably 
surprised at the final result of their balloting, which resulted in the 
choice of five works by Edmund Alleyn, Graham Coughtry, Jean-Paul 
Riopelle, Tony Urquhart and J. L. Shadbolt. The jury was composed 
of Alan Jarvis, Philip Surrey and Guy Viau, representing the Canadian 
committees respectively of the International Council of Museums, the 
International Association of Plastic Arts and the International Associa- 
tion of Art Critics. Regional selectors sent in a total of 45 paintings 
from all Canada for the jury to study. 

None of the winning canvases was, properly speaking, figurative, 
although three of them had a background of realism related to fantasy. 
This tendency towards the abstract is, without contradiction, the 
dominant one in Canadian painting today, although some excellent 
realist paintings were also submitted to the jury and remained in the 
running until almost the last ballot. 

The national prize of $1,000 went to Shadbolt by two votes to one 
While I appreciate greatly his canvas (reproduced in colour on page 
97), the work sent in by Riopelle seemed to me more powerful. 

There were so many good paintings that one should note that vote: 
were also given to Borduas, Harold Town, Varvarande, Gordor 
Smith, Ronald, Trottier, Tonnancour, Roberts and several others. 








Recent 


Acquisitions by 


Canadian Galleries 


and Museums 


1) Figure of a Woman 

Japanese Shinto sculpture, probably 
Fujiwara period, 10th Century A.D. 
Wood 


2) TANG YIN (1470-1526) 

Scholar Walking near a Waterfall 
A hanging scroll 

Ink and slight colour on satin 





CENT ACQUISITIONS BY 
HE ROYAL ONTARIO 3) Figure of an Athlete (?) 


Antique copy, after a lost bronze 


-USEUM by Polykleitos, c.440 B.C. 








RECENT ACQUISITIONS BY 
THE EDMONTON ART 
GALLERY 







WILL OGILVIE 
Georgian Bay 





Water colour 











RECENT ACQUISITIONS BY 


THE CALGARY ALLIED ARTS CENTRE 


1) MOLLY BOBAK 
Winter in a Subdivision 


2) RONALD SPICKETIT 
Antagonists 
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Stadia duane saan 











RECENT ACQUISITIONS BY 
THE WINNIPEG ART GALLERY 
1) HENRY MOORE 


Reclining Figure 
Bronze 


2) THOMAS KAKINUMA 
Animal Group 


Ceramic 


3) IVAN EYRE 
Woman in Interior 














1) GUERCINO (1591-1666) 
Madonna di Loreto 
Pen and wash 


2) LODOVICO CARRACCI (1555-1619) 
1 he Virgin and Child, 


Enthroned with Saints Martin, 
Francis and Other Saints 


Pen and wash 


3) FRANGOIS BOUCHER (1703-1770) 
Reclining Nude 
Red, black and white chalk 











4) HENRI MATISSE 
Nu au canapé jaune 


5 JOHN BRATBY 
The Day Nursery 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS BY 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA 




















AN ARTIST FROM THE PRAIRIES DESIGNS A MURAL GAI 


he thousands of air-borne visitors from continental North 

America and from Europe, who each week pass through 
Gander airport in Newfoundland on their way across the 
Atlantic, will soon no longer be confronted with the present 
gimcrack assortment of receiving halls and waiting-rooms. 
This, to many of them, is all they ever see of Canada. The old 
buildings, erected about 1938, have been, despite a few recent 
improvements, far from a welcoming sight. In fact, the 
restaurant had the air of being nothing but a hastily assembled 
snack-bar in the wilderness. All this is now being changed with 
a vengeance. This August a fine modern airport terminal costing 
three million dollars will be opened at Gander by the Canadian 
Department of Transport. The architects are Durnford, Bolton, 
Chadwick and Elwood of Montreal. Canadian art was meagre- 
ly represented in the old structure by a sew silk-screen repro- 
ductions. In the new there will be a full creative offering of 
sculpture, paintings and a specially commissioned mural by 
Kenneth Lochhead of Regina. This original mural, which is 
illustrated above, will fill a space 70 feet long by 12! 2 feet high 
above the main concourse, and is now being executed in egg 
tempera by the artist. 

Lochhead, who is Director of the School of Art, Regina 
College, University of Saskatchewan, was awarded the com- 
mission this February on the basis of designs he submitted in a 
closed competition limited to five Canadian artists who were 
chosen because they had already demonstrated their talent in 
this field by designing acceptable murals elsewhere in Canada. 
Lochhead had previously won a regional competition with his 
designs for an important group of murals which are now com- 
pleted in the Canadian Legion Memorial Hall in Regina. The 
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runner-up in the Gander contest was York Wilson of Toronto 
and the design he submitted most likely will be adapted for use 
in one of the other new airport terminals being constructed by 
the Department of Transport. 

The theme of the mural, as laid down in the rules governing 
the competition, was to be the flora and fauna of Canada, or 
alternatively, the general symbolical theme of “The Air.” 
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Industrial scenes and actual airplanes, however, it was stressed 
were not to be included, as these invariably become dated in 
reference, whereas this mural, it was hoped, would remain in 
place for many years to come. Lochhead, in his submission, 
decided to combine the theme of the air with representational 
forms related to Canadian birds and trees and flowers. His 
treatment of this idea is a most personal one, with a marked 
emphasis on humanity. But let him tell his own story of the 
meaning of his design. It begins, he states, at the left with 
symbols of the bounty of the earth, fruits and grain. 

“To the right of the first group of figures is an old man feed- 
ing the birds. Immediately in front of him is a young man with 
his mind on faraway scenes in contrast to the girl to his left 
who examines a daisy at close range. 

“With the female and male trumpeter swans, the introduc- 
tion to flight commences. The two men behind the male 
swan ‘take flight from nature’ and ‘say goodbye.’ 

“Section two is introduced by a ‘descent upon the fruits of 
nature’ by many birds. Boys and girls witness the excitement of 
the descent. The boy with the blue egg of ‘hope’ is temporarily 
disturbed. The small man juggling the apples represents the 
co-ordination required in order to control the traffic of the air. 
lowering above this small character is a central and powerful 
figure, the man capable of projecting the flight of airplanes. 
Quiet, unconcerned witnesses, stationed beside the powerful 
nan, provide contrast to the spectacular ‘take-off’ of plane-like 
irds of all types while the ‘maple leaves forever’ are carried 
ar and wide. 

“The final stage, ‘the tribute to flight,’ is characterized by the 
1eralding matron who holds up the ‘blue bird of happiness.’ 























1) The winning design by Kenneth Lochhead 
2) A section of the above design 


3) A section of the design by York Wilson 


A family group waiting for the arrival wonders where the dart 
came from. Figures on the left of the matron receive the flight. 
Figures to the extreme right witness the event. So also does the 
artist (portrayed behind the tree that the boy is descending) who 
can't help but put himself into his work.” 


D.W.B. 
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GERRY MOSES, art director of the 
Imperial Oil Review, was born in 

1913 and attended the Ontario College 
of Art in Toronto. In 1945 he joined 
Imperial Oil as photographer and 
graphics editor and he now heads the 
company’s production in these fields 
The accompanying article is based on 
an interview with Paul Arthur, the 


art director of Canadian Art. 

















n recent years we have seen the “company magazine” grow in numbers and in stature 
l as a reliable source of information. This kind of publication is generally used as a 
public relations vehicle by large companies to keep the public informed about itself 
and about the place in the country’s economy of the particular company concerned. 

The Imperial Oil Review, now in its forty-second year of publication, and with a 
combined circulation in English and French of just over one hundred thousand copies, 
is one such magazine whose editorial responsibility is to report on developments within 
the company and generally to interpret Canada through developments in the oil 
industry. Its articles and stories are as varied in topic as those in most national magazines. 
Its broad and fresh approach to illustration and design stands similar comparison. 


Traffie 
accidents 
cost 


everyone 


money 
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Evidence of this may be found in the illustrations on this and on the following pages. 
Until a few years ago this magazine relied almost exclusively on photographic 
illustration to supply its visual information and to highlight its text. Since that time a 
balance of photographs and imaginative artwork has contributed to a more intense 
impact. Often, in fact, additional emphasis and importance is given to the art as a result. 
Chis fact has helped to impart new life and spontaneity to the appearance of the publica- 
tion. Colour is used to advantage with special reproductions being printed in as many 
1s nine colours. Particular attention is paid to typographic arrangement and to the 
ictual printing. 
Those interested in the evolution and further development of commercial art, may 
tind of significance the aggressive direction and practical use to which the magazine 
uts the advanced and often unconventional work of the artists it commissions. This 
pproach, thought by some to be bold and perhaps too daring, has not only been 
renerally accepted by the readers but has also evoked enthusiastic response, and this 
‘sponse may serve as a justification of the artistic policies of the magazine and at the 
,me time as a stimulant to other publishers of house organs. Moreover, the professional 
andard of the visual art has been recognized by national awards in both Canada and 
the United States. 
The positive reactions of readers, artists, and educators, and the enlightened attitude 
‘company management, have created a sympathetic climate for work of this kind. 





Double-spread, designed to portray the impact of an accident. 2) Six-colour full-page illustration 1) THEO DIMSON 
gned to draw attention to child safety problems. 3) Full-page illustration in which offset lithography 2) AKNAUD MAGGS 
been used to give an appearance of age. 4) Photo-micrograph of cuprene, an unwanted by-product of oil. 3) THEO DIMSON 
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This climate promotes the search for new ideas and for different forms, not simply for 


the sake of difference itself, although this is considered important, but rather in that it 


encourages a reaching out into the imaginative and progressive areas of illustratiot 
beyond those which might normally be expected in a magazine of this kind. Thus th« 
conditions have been created for the exploration of better, more fully-integrated way 
of solving the diverse visual problems inherent in the complex task of communicatio1 
with which a magazine of this type is faced. The editor, art director and artist work as ; 
team with the latter given almost complete freedom of expression. 

Well-established free lance artists of reputation, as well as new-comers, are use« 
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IMPERIAL OIL REVIEW 


APRIit 1967 


5) Cover, in colour, for a Christmas number 


6) A back cover, in colour, for a Christmas 
number, drawn by an eleven-year-old child 


7) Back and front covers, in brown and black, 
depicting oil drilling 


8) Cover, in colour, symbolizing the mystery 
of geological aeons 

9) Cover, in red and black, for an issue on 
child safety 

10) Back and front covers, in colour, by a 
British Columbia artist 


11) Cover, in colour, for an autumn number 


herever it is felt they fit best into the problem structure. As illustration No. 6 indicates, CARLOS MARCHIORI 
en the work of school children has been used on occasion. Here it was felt that the DAVID WATKIN 
oblem demanded the simple, naive directness of a child’s drawing. In this way a JAMES HILL 

oader field of support and encouragement, in addition to a wider practical field of GERALD BERN 
-ative reference, is achieved. LEO RAMPEN 

[t is, however, always necessary to remain conscious of the fact that the Imperial Oil SOHANEY 

view is an oil information periodical, not an art magazine, even though its sponsor is ERIC ALDWINCKLE 
ry conscious of industry’s community responsibility to the arts, a fact which has 

nifested itself in the company’s sponsorship of motion pictures such as The Loon’s 
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Necklace, the Canadian Film of the Year for 1949, and other branches of the arts. 

The great need today, as Gerry Moses, the art director of the magazine, says, is to find 
a way of allowing the artist to serve the justifiable demands made on him by business, 
the parent of our industrial culture, and at the same time to give him more freedom to 
perform his traditional role of interpreter, prophet, or whatever related label we wish 
to give him. A solution, he continues, may well be found by extending the meaning of 
commercial art, and by broadening the attitude and responsibility of business towards 
the artist as a contributor to society. There is no reason why an adjustment of this kind 
should in any way be prejudicial to business. Business is, in any case, constantly in a 
state of change, and this it not only accepts but promotes. 

It is perhaps well to point up here that no matter how extended or imaginative the 
graphics may be, the reader is always given a clue to a better understanding of them. 
Such a clue must be designed to stimulate, not to replace, the imaginative and contem- 
plative faculties of the reader. An example of this is presented in illustrations Nos. 12, 





























13 and 14. For this particular issue of the magazine it was decided to commission 
Harold Town to execute a group of drawings of an oil refinery. As the very character 
of the manufacturing process that takes place in a refinery makes it impossible at 
any stage to see what is happening inside the maze of pipes and towers, it seemed 
reasonable and quite novel to treat the subject in various stages of the abstract, from a 
somewhat conventional drawing to a complete abstraction. A photograph of a modern 
oil refinery was then used to complete the progressive steps and to add realistic 
contrast. A short article with comments by the artist completed the feature. Reader 
reaction to this particular treatment was very encouraging and seemed to justify it. 

In this atmosphere of sympathetic co-operation, reader, artist, and sponsor are 
brought together in mutual understanding for the benefit of everyone involved. The 
extent of this benefit depends upon the limitations placed on the creative ingenuity 
of the commercial artist. These limitations are arbitrary within the fixed and clearly 
defined functions of commercial art. 


13)-14) HAROLD TOWN 
15)16) CARLOS MARCHIORI 


12)-14) Part of a series reproduced from 


two-colour prints showing the artist's 
development of a theme (the oil-cracker) 
from realism through degrees of abstraction 


15)16) From a series of drawings, 
in colour, to illustrate a humorous story. 
Note the unorthodox use of the trademark 
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by SIDNEY HATZ 
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17)18)20)21) Double-spreads showing she 
careful integration of artwork and typogra 


19) Illustration to an article, 
“What's New about Shopping Cents? 


22) Photograph of used oil-drilling bi 


23) Spot illustration for an article o 
the company’s seventy-fifth annivers ry 


Let’s Save Our Children’s Lives Putting La 
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boned candle @ ashe 8 Condies hove many new ond modern uses 
and also preserve old wadimons Candie crowned Swedish 
owls serve coffee to their fomilies in bed 
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AN OIL- POOR NATION EIGHT YEARS AGO, CANADA NOW RANKS AS ° 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S MAJOR PRODUCERS WITH MORE CRUDE © 
THAN IT HAS MARKETS 


WHERE WILL WE SELL THIS CRUDE? 


TAKING A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE, AN IMPERIAL DIRECTOR SAYS 
WE WILL NEED ALL THE OIL WE CAN FIND TO KEEP PACE WITH 
NORTH AMERICA'S GROWING DEMANDS 





a lmpese OF fewee, tune 1989 
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CLIVE PEACOCK 18) 

, WILLIAM WINTER 19) 

” HAROLD TOWN 20) 
bi NAKAMURA 21) 


GERRY MOSES 22) 





THEO DIMSON 








Coast to Coast in Art 











Alfred Pellan Designs a Mural in Montreal 


Alfred Pellan won the award offered last year for the design of a mural 
to be executed in mosaic tiles for a Montreal office building. Because of 
the difficulty of being certain of what was best for this technique, he 
submitted various designs on the theme of “Time.” This theme had 
been specified as an actual clock was to be incorporated into the wall 
where the mural was to go. The upper design, as shown here, is prob- 
ably best as a painting, but the lower design won, as the judges felt it 
more suitable for mosaic construction. If you wish to see how the 
composition was finally completed, with some variations, in mosaic 
form, visit the City Centre Building, City Councillors Street, Montreal, 
where it is in the entrance lobby. The architects were Mayerovitch and 
Bernstein, Montreal. 
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Historical Museum Opens in Windsor 


Delegates to the annual convention of the Canadian Museums Associa- 
tion, being held in Windsor this May, will have an opportunity to see 
Canada’s newest historical museum. This is housed in the once aban- 
doned but now restored Francois Baby residence which dates from 
about 1811. This was the earliest brick structure in the old “Northwest,” 
as the whole area of western Ontario, Michigan and western Ohio 
was once called. 

Known as the Hiram Walker Historical Museum, the new institution 
contains the George F. MacDonald collection of objects and documents 
relating to the history of the Detroit River district. 


British Columbia Celebrates Its One-Hundredth Birthday 


This is “Centennial Year” in British Columbia. As part of the cele- 
brations, the Vancouver Art Gallery will open on June 10 an exhibition 
covering the history of the art of the province from the earliest 
paintings and carvings to the best of contemporary work. This will 
occupy the entire main floor of the building. 

The Fine Arts Gallery at the University of British Columbia will 
present from July 19 until the end of the summer, “The Changing 
Landscape of Holland,” an exhibition of about eighty drawings and 
water colours of the period 1580-1900. These works, which have 
never before been seen on this continent, are being collected by Dr 
de Vries, the Director of the Mauritshuis in The Hague, who will 
accompany the exhibition to Vancouver where he will lecture. For 
a September and October showing, the university gallery is organizing 
a survey of British Columbia architecture and town planning of the 
past one hundred years. 

The British Columbia Region of the North West Institute of 
Sculpture will hold an exhibition of outdoor sculpture on the uni- 
versity campus. In addition, besides a showing of children’s art and an 
outdoor art festival, the Centennial will have its own souvenir book, 
B.C.: A Centennial Anthology, to be published in May. One of its 
sections, “The Creative Eye,” will be devoted to painting, drawing 
and the applied arts. Special street decorations, designed by local 
artists, will also form part of the celebrations. 


Academy Returns to Halifax After Long Absence 


After a seventy-seven-year lapse, the Royal Canadian Academy 
went to Halifax this year, reviving one of its charter aims to present the 
annual exhibition in the main cities of Canada. Shown first in Toronto, 
it proceeded to Halifax for the month of February, where it was shown 
in the Memorial Library. It was given the impetus of an official opening 
by the Lieutenant-Governor of the province and the President of the 
Academy, Charles F. Comfort. Next year, the Academy show will 
open in Montreal and be shown later in Vancouver. 


Rhéaume, Coughtry and Perry Win Montreal Prizes 


Of some sixteen hundred works sent to the 75th Spring Exhibition 
at the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, the jury, Anne Kahane, Albert 
Dumouchel and Alex Colville, accepted only 91, thereby raising 
a good deal of dissatisfaction, which was well aired in the “letters to the 
editor” section of the daily press. Among the rejected were painters of 
impressive reputations but, as Mr Dumouchel said, the jury was not 
influenced by names. It was good to see newcomers given an opportun- 
ity to be seen though some of the Sunday painters scarcely seemed to 
merit the recognition. The Jessie Dow Prize for oils was awarded to 
Graham Coughtry of Toronto for his non-objective Afternoon 
Interior. Jeanne Rhéaume, who won it last year, received the award 
for water colours this year, for an Italian landscape. The Ladies’ Com- 
mittee Prize for sculpture was awarded to Frank Perry of Vancouver 
for a small bronze, Bird Form. 
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Ontario College of Art Expands 


A wider and more intensive range of activities is now possible at the 
Ontario College of Art in Toronto since its commodious new addition 
was opened slightly over a year ago. The sculpture department, for 
nstance, now has a lofty studio, two stories high, with wide doors for 
handling large works. There is also a fully equipped metal and wood- 
working machine shop for the industrial-design students. Perhaps the 
most interesting room in the new building, however, is the auditorium 
which has been designed to be an exhibition hall as well. Here, for the 


benefit of the students, travelling displays from both the Art Gallery of 


Toronto and the National Gallery of Canada are shown, as well as 
staff exhibits. 


Exterior and (below) lecture room 
of the new extension to the 


Ontario College of Art 


-nior Fellowships for Canadian Artists 


hy should an artist always be obliged to pledge himself to go abroad, 
1e wishes to apply for what is often called an “overseas” fellowship? 
ven such a grant-in-aid tenable in Canada, he might, by freeing 
nself from teaching duties, be able to do much more in the familiar 
vironment of his own home and studio. This plea, as recently pre- 
ited by several Canadian painters of established reputation, has now 
en favourably considered by the Canada Council. Alfred Pellan and 
ques de Tonnancour of Montreal and E. J. Hughes of Vancouver 
ind have received senior fellowships of $4,000 each, which they plan 
hold in Canada. Others who have received similar fellowships, but 
10 may elect to go overseas, are H. G. Glyde of Edmonton and Léon 
llefleur of Montreal. 
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CARL SCHAEFER 
uu ‘heatfield 
Water colour 
VW eee e ere 
yy ts eee This is the only Canadian painting 
y *, chosen for the 1958 travelling exhibition 
‘ sponsored by the Hallmark Art Awards. 
The main prizes in this international 
f contest went to Edward Hopper and 
Charles Sheeler of the United States and 
to John Piper of England. The 50 
/ paintings selected for the collection are 
now on a tour of the United States 
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Funds for the new building and the land it is on were provided by 
the Ontario government to enable this provincial institution to bring 
for the first time all its facilities and departments under one roof. This 
provides an opportunity for that student and faculty life which makes 
a college out of a school. 









A CAUSE TO CELEBRATE 


An Art Gallery Worthy of Victoria 


In November 1957 the Art Gallery of Greater Victoria had obtained a 
total membership of 1,002. In that same month it was awarded a 
British Columbia Centennial grant of $79,409. This allowed it to start 
the building of a new fireproof wing which will be finished in July 
1958. Thus ended a chapter which had taken exactly six years in the 
writing. 

It was in November 1951 that the Arts Centre of Greater Victoria 
moved from cramped quarters in Broughton Street to a sixty-four-year- 
old mansion in Moss Street, generously donated by Miss Sara Spencer. 
With its some twenty rooms, this building was easily adapted to the 
requirements of an active art centre, as, in addition to the entrance hall, 
three other large rooms on the ground floor were immediately utilized 
as exhibition galleries. But there was a drawback. The building was not 
fireproof. For this reason, the gallery was unable to receive those 
major travelling art exhibitions which, it is now generally admitted, 
albeit reluctantly by the forces of Philistinism, are culturally essential 
to any community. 

From infancy the Arts Centre has been supported by an energetic, 
enthusiastic minority. Hard-working, civic-minded volunteers have 
kept the torch alight. The new wing bears witness to their ability for 
“getting things done” in the face of an all too familiar opposition. 

Without a fireproof wing, not only has the Arts Centre been a poor 
risk for insurance brokers, but its acquisition of a permanent collection 
worthy of permanence remained unlikely as long as certain testators 
and other benefactors considered it wiser to transfer their generosity 
elsewhere. This was a delicate issue in a community which contains 
some of the richest private collections in Canada. 

The directorate’s decision to press forward with plans for expansion, 
which would give Victoria a “class A” gallery comparable with most 
other major Canadian cities, called for the strictest budgeting of their 
meagre resources. It was not until 1953 that the four municipalities 
comprising Greater Victoria joined with the provincial government in 
supporting the art gallery with annual grants. This was the direct result 
of pressure from the Parent-Teachers Association which, on its own 
initiative, presented briefs to the municipal councils. 

It will be appreciated that as the Art Centre extended its public 
activities,the fe oars costs increased proportionally and absorbed 
all official grants. Any further monies received were in the form of 
donations, membership subscriptions and proceeds from fund-raising 
assaults which altogether placed too much reliance on private citizens 
and very considerable strain on the promoters. it is a tribute to the 
energetic and able Board of Directors and to the Women’s Committee, 
that professional and business men, public and private organizations, 
gave generously and continued to do so whenever asked. Had they not 
done so, the Arts Centre could not have survived. 








In 1955 the Rotary Club of Victoria sponsored an architectural 
competition for a new wing with two exhibition galleries, storage 
space and workshop. The first prize was given to a firm of Victoria 
architects, Clack, Clayton and Pickstone. They have devised, in addi- 
tion, a plan for long-term expansion, which would leave the present 
mansion intact and provide greatly improved display space, studios, a 
craft workshop, an auditorium, a restaurant and a sculpture court. 

The design of the new wing, which it is expected will be opened in 
July 1958, incorporates several of the most advanced museum display 
techniques. The hanging space for exhibitions will be three times that 
of the present building. 

When the prize-winning design was first accepted the estimated cost 
in building and landscaping was $47,000, with an additional $5,000 
for interior installations. These figures now stand at $70,000 and $6,000. 

In March 1957 the new-wing plans being complete, a brief was sub- 
mitted to the Greater Victoria Centennial Committee advocating the 
wing as a centennial project. There were 39 other schemes under 
consideration as joint municipal projects and by May it seemed unlikely 
that the inter-municipal committee could reach agreement. Fortunately 
the gallery had two very good friends in Percy B. Scurrah, the Mayor 
of Victoria, and Fred E. Norris, the Reeve of Oak Bay, who recom- 
mended to their respective councils that Victoria and Oak Bay pool 
their centennial funds to build the new wing, if the gallery would 
undertake to raise an equal amount. The campaign on behalf of the 
new wing was waged relentlessly all summer by J. Stuart Keate, the 
publisher, a man of wide interests, a member of the advisory board, a 
patron of the arts and long a champion of the gallery. An additional 
fillip was the offer by Dr Lawren Harris of Vancouver to share the 160 
works of the Emily Carr Foundation between Vancouver and Victoria. 
In July 1957 the Greater Victoria Centennial Committee recommended 
that $70,909, roughly half the centennial funds available, be allotted to 
the new wing. 

This was a resounding victory in the cause of Canadian culture. 
Not only did it guarantee that Victoria would have an art gallery 
worthy of a capital city, but it also meant that the slowly accumulated 
building fund would be available for the immediate expansion of the 
Arts Centre. 

What of the future? 

Of first importance will be the display of the major circulating 
exhibitions provided by the National Gallery of Canada. Its director, 
Alan Jarvis, in 1956, promised Victoria “a whole new world of art,” 
once the fireproof wing was completed and professionally operated. 

Next comes the formation of a good permanent collection compris- 
ing works of all schools, including a comprehensive collection of 
contemporary Canadian art. This will eventually make possible ex- 
change loans of major works with other galleries. 

Colin Graham, the curator, believes the existence of the fireproof 
wing will encourage local collectors to donate or bequeath works of 
art to the gallery. For example, in 1957, once it became known that 
the new wing wasa certainty, the gallery was offered six times as many 
works of art as it had been in any previous year. 

Victorians have been singularly fortunate in having as curator of 
their gallery, a native son of British Columbia, Colin Graham, who 
modestly disclaims his own prodigious share in the progress made 
since his appointment. He would give all the credit to his board and 
staff and the citizens of Victoria, artists and laymen, who have adopted 
this cause with such fervour. MONCRIEFF WILLIAMSON 


An Art Centre for Kingston 


The story of art in Kingston goes back a long way. Indeed, the Marquis 
of Lorne, while Governor General of Canada from 1878 to 1883, was 
instrumental in founding art schools not only in Montreal but also i: 
Halifax and Kingston. What is new, however, is an art centre o° 
sufficient size to house within its walls all the art activities of th 
community and of Queen’s University as well. 

Agnes Etherington, a connoisseur as well asa person actively consciot s 
of the benefits of art education, gave her house and grounds to establis 1 
an art centre on the campus of Queen’s University. For many yea ; 
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before her death she had been discussing and planning with me how her 
handsome neo-Georgian house could best be transformed into a 
building of this kind: the Agnes Etherington Art Centre was to serve 
the university through its facilities for art lectures, studio classes and 
library studies; it was to serve the community through classes in 
painting and graphic arts; it was to serve both through public lectures 
and exhibitions of works of art. 

To do this work the spacious house was remodelled and enlarged. 
This allowed room on the first floor for two exhibition galleries, with 
220 feet of hanging space, a seminar room with a photographic library, 
also space fora museum. On the second floor are three studios with a 
printing-press for graphic arts, the art library and reading-room and 
storage space. A special study was made of the lighting in exhibition 
rooms and studios. After careful consideration an equal proportion of 
cool white, to emphasize the blues, and of warm white, to do the same 
for the reds (this from fluorescent tubes), with incandescent lamps for 
the yellows, was adopted with excellent results. The studios have both 
this type of lighting and skylights for painting in daylight. The art 
library, with open shelves for easy reference, is steadily increasing the 
number and value of its books. Students make full use of all this in the 
winter, while in summer the Art Centre has now become the head- 
quarters of the active painting school which has been held every July 
and August at Queen's University for some twenty years. The large 
and shaded campus of the university, situated as it is within two blocks 
of Lake Ontario, is ideal for classes in outdoor painting. 

Opened in October, 1957,the Art Centre has been a steadily growing 
influence in the city and in nearby towns with exhibitions ranging from 
the Zacks collection of modern European painting to Canadian works 
by Krieghoff and Morrice and the best of our living artists. Many 
people in this part of eastern Ontario have thus for the first time been 
able to see the creations of modern painters, both native and European. 
The many rooms at the Art Centre were adapted recently for a 
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festival of arts and crafts. The three floors of the building were used; 
potters and a glass-blower in the basement; weavers, woodcarvers, 
workers in mosaic and enamel on the first floor; puppetry and the 
graphic arts of woodcut, etching and monotype were shown on the 
second floor. Such demonstrations gave the public who came in great 
numbers an opportunity to see the different crafts in the making, and 
to choose for themselves which they would like to pursue. 

The Agnes Etherington Art Centre has made art a living concern 
in Kingston. ANDRE BIELER 








THE LEGENDARY HORSE OF L’ISLET, CERAMIC SCULPTURE EXECUTED BY ROSE-ANNE 
MONNA, ADDS A WHIMSICAL TOUCH TO THE MAIN LOBBY DECOR OF THE NEW BRITISH 
AMERICAN OIL BUILDING IN THE TOWN OF MOUNT ROYAL, SUBURB OF MONTREAL. 








DVERTISEMENT 





HENRY MOORE 


“MOTHER AND CHILD WITH APPLE” 


HEIGHT: 2812” 


Adrion 
Bezombes 
Bonheur 
Brianchon 
Daubigny 
Degas 

Diaz 

van Dongen 


Backhuyzen 
Both 

Bosch 

Brill 

de Cock 
Dusart 
Eeckhout 





14 ROOMS 


DOMINION GALLERY 


143 8 SHERBROOKE STREE 


Paintings by 175 Canadian Artists 
from East to West as well as 
Outstanding European Paintings and 
Important Old Masters. 


Dufy L’Hermitte 
Edzard Mané-Katz 
Eisendieck Monticelli 
Foujita Moore 
Gall Ribot 
Harpignies Riopelle 
Jacque Vollon 
Laurencin and others 
Everdingen van Leen 
Ferrari Mengs 
Hals Momper 
de Heem Netscher 
de Hooch Ruisdael 
Hoppner Verhout 
Largilliére Wouwerman 


(We buy and sell outstanding paintings, especially by Krieghoff and Morrice) 
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3 FLOORS 


MONTREAL 





ROBERTS GALLERY 


759 YONGE STREET 





Franklin Arbuckle 
Leonard Brooks 
A. J. Casson 
Paraskeva Clark 
Alan Collier 
Albert Franck 

J. S. Hallam 
Lawren Harris 

B. Cogill Haworth 
Peter Haworth 
A. Y. Jackson 





TORONTO 


Grant Macdonald 
J. E. H. MacDonald 
Henri Masson 

L. A. C. Panton 
Robert Pilot 
Goodridge Roberts 
Tom Roberts 
Harold Town 

F. H. Varley 
Sydney Watson 
William Winter 


DESIRABLE PAINTINGS BY PROMINENT 
CANADIAN ARTISTS ON VIEW 





R. YORK WILSON 


WINTER BEGINNING 
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attend a 
SUMMER ART COURSE 
in northern Ontario, sponsored by the 


NORTHERN ONTARIO ART ASSOCIATION 
or an affiliated Club. 





For information write Mrs R. J. Mac Arthur 
Box 529, Cobalt, Ontario 














FINE ART 
“COMMERCIAL 
ART ‘ 
CRAFTS 
CERAMICS 
| | Courses 
EIGHT THE PROVINCIAL INSTITUTE 
"$51.00. OF TECHNOLOGY AND ART 
CALGARY * ALBERTA 











DOON 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


A Summer School of Fine Arts where sound 

technical instruction and practical help will 

encourage students to express themse!ves with 
complete freedom. 








STAFF 


Carl Schaefer, A.R.C.A. 
Yvonne McKague Housser, R.C.A., 0.S.A. 
Dorothy Stevens, R.C.A., 0.S.A. 
Clare Bice, A.R.C.A., 0.S.A. 
Jock Macdonald, C.G.P., 0.S.A., P.XI. 
Alex Millar, 0.S.A. 
Jack Bechtel 
Percy Runnells 
Ted Jackson 


Write for illustrated booklet to the Registrar 
DOON SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS - DOON, ONT. 




















KEEPING PACE WITH ARCHITECTURE IN VANCOUVER 


Continued from page 89 design panel consisting of three architects, 
one engineer, the municipal building inspector, with the director of 
city planning as chairman, makes recommendations with respect to 
all buildings on certain streets and on prominent or special sites. The 
influence of these architects is already noticeable; this committee has 
the support of the architectural profession and, in effect, will sit as a 
judgement court on the design conscience of the profession. 

This committee may be able to assist in improving the architectural 
scene in Vancouver. More emphasis should be given to the totality of 
design, including the relation of a building to its site and to its urban 
neighbourhood. The need for a better skyline is marked, as this 
important visual detail, the culmination of a building, is ignored by 
many architects. The result is a conglomeration of unrelated forms that 
clutters the roofs resulting in an incredible ugliness to the skylines. 


A YEAR IN 


Continued from page 97 why a black-and-white reproduction can do no 
more than hint at their full character. The transition from a red passage 
to a blue, for instance, will give form, meaning and light to a canvas but 
will pass unrecorded by a photograph, which may register both colours 
as identical grays. 

Relatively little of the old Shadbolt is here, for obviously one cannot 
transport to the Riviera the sombre spectres and haunting shadows of 
the British Columbia littoral. Nevertheless, it is quite clear that his 
Menton works are the outcome of real and concrete experiences. They 
carry strong conviction. In the artist’ssown_words they are, “in a very 
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JULY 7th to AUGUST 23rd, 1958 


UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
VANCOUVER 8, B.C., CANADA 
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Open-air exhibitions of sculpture and totem poles 





Some buildings erected recently have shown that total consideration of 
every aspect of the design which is required to produce great architec- 
ture, and they may exert some influence. The new headquarters of the 
British Columbia Electric Company and the Memorial Gymnasium of 
the University have become pace-setters in this respect. 

Vancouver still suffers from that immaturity which places a premium 
on originality at the expense of quality. Great architecture can only 
emerge from a will to achieve high quality, in which originality 
remains a servant to this will. Yet,as the young firms are growing older 
with experience, quality in design has become more and more of a 
challenge to them. In answer to the questions raised at the start, I can 
conclude that Vancouver's architects are now well able to answer most 
of them; they continue to set the pace in contemporary architecture 
in Canada. 


THE SUN 


real sense my private poetry, intended to evoke only, so that I can hold 
vivid, on my return to a gray light, certain particularly cherished 
sensations.” He describes with lyricism, “this landscape of tawny orange 
with carnelian red roses and hot terracotta roofs; and in the coves, the 
fingers of the sea in pale cerulean metal. Everywhere this elation of 
‘ice and fire’.” And he adds, “In trying to realize in their specific 
intensity each of these experiences, I evolved, for me, a greatly extended 
range of textural inventions and a new colour-light vocabulary . . .” 

Following Menton there were visits to Collioure near the Spanish 
border, to Venice, and to Paris. Each sojourn brought in its train works 
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of a wholly different character deriving from the genius loci. But while 
important in themselves, these pictures do not have the same seminal 
significance for the painter’s future as do the fruits reaped in Menton. 

In the months that have elapsed since Shadbolt’s return to Vancouver 
there appears to have been the kind of re-adjustment one might expect: 
a tendency toward fusion of the newly gained insights into colour, oil 
paint and certain types of form with the older feeling for the light and 





mood of the Vancouver area. The painting, Kitchen Still Life, with its 
more subdued and dusky colour and stronger tonal range is perhaps 
indicative of what may prove to be a consistent trend. 

Whether calligraphy will once again resume its old place in his work 
is a matter about which guessing would be a waste of time. One can 
nevertheless suppose that so strong a part of his talent is unlikely to 
remain permanently unused. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF L.L.FITZGERALD 


Continued from page 118 the same versatility. To turn first to those 
unique works in coloured chalks from the forties, we find here again 
the paper is covered with a system of tighter or looser, but always very 
delicate, cross-strokes applied in the most painstaking manner and 
producing wonderful effects of light. But the result is not light upon 
real objects but light which exists for itself. The objects are merely 
manifestations of light, not material things with weight and mass. 
This technique is used in some versions of the snowy landscapes seen 
through a window and, to most striking effect, in several of the still 
lifes of apples and in the two unique coloured chalk drawings of a nude 
which make us feel the ripple of life over the surface of a body. 

Compared with these weightless and spherical creations, his drawings 
in black chalk may seem a little clumsy. But these short strokes in a soft 
medium, applied in decisive accents, effect a strong and striking 
rhythm. They are completely different from the pencil drawings of the 
early thirties which are usually prairie scenes where clouds and wheat- 
fields are drawn with fluent lines. Perhaps most characteristic of all are 
the pen drawings made up of many tiny strokes or points covering the 
paper over and over, causing it to look rather like a magnetic field 
with iron filings or the countless stars in the Milky Way. There are also 
some pencil drawings done in this manner. Thus he creates simple 
objects like fruit and bottles which might be just little models or 
symbols of that universe which he shows in his abstractions. Repre- 
sented in this way, objects lose their real shapes only to gain a more 
spiritual and supernatural life. They are penetrated by an unreal light, 
by an atmosphere which is peculiarly FitzGerald’s own. 


From such works it is only a step to abstraction, for they are based 
entirely on the aesthetic values in art and give pure visual excitement 
to the onlooker. Indeed it is interesting to follow this progress of 
abstraction in his work. One may see in several examples here how he 
develops a certain theme from the realistic to the abstract. Compared 
to that of other abstract artists FitzGerald’s world, however unreal, 
weightless and immaterial, is always organically composed and 
balanced. His pictures are not built up of separate elements. Instead, 
they are crystallizations of detached parts of visible nature. 

I do not venture, in this my first attempt at writing on FitzGerald’s 
work, to say more about his art, but I admit that the more I have studied 
it during the preparation of this exhibition, the more it has grown in 
my estimation. I am continually surprised at the richness and variety 
of expression and at the inventiveness of technique. I do not know 
whether his work is typically Canadian, but it is certainly typical of the 
prairie provinces, not only in subject-matter but also in its simplicity, 
intensity, and friendly atmosphere. For FitzGerald everything that has 
life has beauty. But this life gradually changes from a materialistic to 
an intellectual one, a tendency which is perhaps characteristic of our 
time. More and more FitzGerald depicts nature not in the conventional 
way but after a certain pattern of his own which is his symbol for the 
world. Yet it isa world which we all know because it is the world we 
live in. There is nothing sensational in these pictures, yet they are 
exciting. They appear to approach abstraction because they show 
ordinary things as discerned, with the aid of accumulated pictorial 
experience, by a very sensitive eye. 


LE PRIX NATIONAL GUGGENHEIM, 1958 


Suite de la page 120 et un selectionneur fut chargé, pour chaque région, 
de procéder 4 un premier choix: dix peintres de Toronto, dix peintres de 
Montréal, cing de chacune des autres régions. Or le choix final com- 
porte un artiste de la région Toronto, un de la région Montréal, un de 
1 région Ontario, un de la région Québec, un de la région Colombie 
Britannique; trois de langue anglaise, deux de langue francaise (Alleyn 
tant, malgré son nom, de langue francaise). Cette répétition, qui est 
ure coincidence, rend compte assez justement de la “géographie” 
rtistique du Canada selon l’importance relative de l’activité créatrice de 
haque région et de chaque groupe ethnique. Par ailleurs, aucune des 

iles choisies n’est proprement figurative, méme si !’on peut repérer, 

iNs au moins trois d’entre elles, un arriére-plan de réalisme, mais d’un 
alisme débouchant résolument dans le fantastique. Or cette tendance 
rs l’abstrait est sans contredit le caractére dominant de la peinture 
nadienne de l’aprés-guerre et les peintres réalistes les plus lucides et les 
us ouverts (Philip Surrey en est un exemple) sont les premiers 4 
idmettre. Il y avait d’ailleurs quelques excellentes peintures réalistes 


dans le concours et qui sont restées sur les rangs jusqu’aux tout derniers 
tours de scrutin. 

Il se trouve aussi que trois des peintres choisis ont moins de trente ans: 
les jurés ne s’en étaient évidemment pas apercus au cours du jugement 
mais furent trés heureux de le constater aprés coup. De tels concours 
n’ont-ils pas pour but principal de découvrir ou, tout au moins, de 
contribuer 4 “‘sortir’” de nouveaux talents? 

Nous avons taché aussi de ne pas nous en laisser imposer par le format 
des tableaux. De prime abord et 4 qualité méme égale, un tableau de 
grand format, vu dans une salle immense et le péle-méle d’une disposi- 
tion improvisée, ressort mieux qu’un tableau de petites dimensions. 
Outre qu’aucun tableau n’était vraiment minuscule, il fallait considérer 
que, pour la circonstance, la symphonie était plus indiquée que la 
musique de chambre. Si les tableaux choisis sont tous d’assez grand 
format, il y en a au moins un qui est de caractére intimiste et ne 
s'impose que lentement. 

Le choix du prix national de $1,000 fit aussi délicat. Aprés discussion, 
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Shadbolt l’emporta par deux votes contre un. J’estime beaucoup l'envoi 
de Shadbolt* mais I’ oeuvre de Riopelle me semble plus puissante et plus 
épanouie. Et j’étais bien aise de l’'appuyer sans craindre d’encourir 
l’éventuel reproche d’avoir attendu, pour ce faire, la consécration inter- 
nationale car j’avais, dés 1947, 4 l'occasion d'une exposition de quelques 
canadiens, 4 la Galerie du Luxembourg 4 Paris, parlé de Riopelle 
comme d'une “révélation” (Notre Temps, le 12 juillet, 1947.) Quoiqu’il 
en soit de la consécration internationale, je souhaiterais qu'elle ne 
dispense pas le Canada de reconnaitre 4 son tour Riopelle. Soit dit 
d’ailleurs sans ressentiment, car je suis convaincu que Shadbolt méritait, 
lui aussi, le prix. 

A ce compte-la, je le sais bien, on peut déplorer tout autant l’absence, 
dans notre choix, (et je ne cite que quelques noms, de mémoire) de 
Borduas (pour qui je fus le seul 4 voter), d’ Harold Town, de Varvarande, 
de Smith, de William Ronald, de Gérald Trottier, de Tonnancour, de 
Roberts, de plusieurs autres encore qui recurent des votes . . . Car dans 
l'ensemble, les envois étaient de qualité et il aurait fallu étre Dieu le 
Pére lui-méme pour reconnaitre en toute justice les mérites respectifs 
d’autant de bonnes peintures. Le concours, 4 mon sens, en comptait 
bien une vingtaine sur un total d’environ quarante. 

Voila donc, briévement racontées, les tribulations d’un jury. Tel 
quel, le choix réunit cing ceuvres canadiennes typiques, fort différentes 
les unes des autres, mais qui apportent toutes un souffle de fraicheur, 


*Reproduit en couleurs 4 la page 97 





GRAHAM COUGHTRY: Shared Nights 





d’exubérance, de santé, un curieux mélange du brutalité, de gravité, 
de tendresse. Sortie d’une adolescence difficile, la peinture canadienne 
est en passe de devenir quelqu’un. 





TONY URQUHART: The Enigma 


EDMUND ALLEYN: Composition 





Telephone: 


British Painters 


Leading Contemporary 





Gimpel Fils 


50 SOUTH MOLTON STREET 


MAYFAIR 


& Sculptors 
French XIXth & XXth Century Paintings 





Sculpture by: K. Armitage, 
L. Chadwick, B. Hepworth, H. Moore, i 
L. T. Thornton, B. Meadows. | 


LONDON, W. 1. | 


Paintings by: L. le Brocquy, 

Alan Davie, Sam Francis, 

Hamilton Fraser, W. Gear, H. Hartung, 
P. Lanyon, John Levee, Ben Nicholson, 
J. P. Riopelle, G. Sutherland, 

P. Soulages. 
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“VICTORY” 
and friend... 


The statue of Victory, in the B of M’s main office, Montreal, 
looks down on a small admirer, eight-year old Ricky 
Markel. During a visit to the Bank with 24 other youngsters 
from a YMCA Summer Camp, young Ricky was caught by 
the photographer as he wandered away from his group to 
get a closer look at the memorial. 


The statue, erected in memory of Bank officers who fell 
in the service of their country, was conceived by the 
eminent sculptor, the late James Earle Fraser. It was 
described some years ago, in Scribner's Magazine by Royal 

v Cortissoz, a well-known authority on art, as 
i ‘‘a monument extraordinarily beautiful” and 
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as ‘‘the most beautiful statue thus far related 
to the subject”’ (of the First World War). 





Bank OF MONTREAL 
Canadas First Bank 
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— cleanliness of crayons 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 | 
_ that exciting new medium! You can lay Cray-Pas on thick or thin. 
No fixative needed as Cray-Pas colors do 
C = AY i A S not chalk or dust. Ideal for quick 
- sketches — colors blend right on the 
paper without muddy effect. You get all 
All the color and fire and opacity of oils the effective coverage, even with light 
— brilliance of pastels over dark, you expect with oils. | 
| 


send for free sample today! 


Boxed in Cardboard e 24 color sets $4.95, 50 color sets $8.95. 


Also boxed in wood. 





White, Pale Lemon, Lemon 
fellow, Chrome Yellow, Cad- 
nium Yellow, Orange, 
3rilliant Yellow (2), Naples 
fellow, Yellow Ochre (2), 
3rown Ochre, Raw Sienna, 
3urnt Sienna, Light Red, 
taw Umber, Burnt Umber, 
sepia, Scarlet Vermilion, 
‘ermilion, Carmine, Crim- 
on, Dark Rose, Rose, Pink, 


DEALERS’ INQUIRIES INVITED 


Violet (2), Mars Violet, 
Cobalt Blue, Ultramarine (2), 
Prussian Blue (3), Cerulean 
Blue, Emerald Green, Light 
Green, Cadmium Green (2), 
Viridian, Chrome Green, 
Terre Verte, Oxide of 
Chromium, Olive Green, 
Davy’s Grey, Grey, Grey 
Green, Yellow Grey, Rose 
Grey, Black. 















Try this exciting new medium at our 

expense! Mail coupon below and we will 

send you a sample stick of Cray-Pas. | 
You’ll be amazed at what this versatile | 
new medium does for you. | 


Sole Distr. for Canada: 


| 
CURRY’S ART STORE LIMITED 


756 YONGE STREET - TORONTO 5 
Please send me free sample of CRAY-PAS. 


NAME _ 


ADDRESS. 





CITY 








New Books on the Arts 


GerorGiAN Grace. By John Gloag. 426 pp., 
over 400 black and white ill. + colour fron- 
tispiece. London: Adam and Charles Black. 
(Canadian distributors: The Macmillan Co. of 
Canada Ltd, Toronto.) $14.00—Tue Connols- 
SEUR Periop Guipes: EARLY GeorGIAN 1714- 
1760. Edited by Ralph Edwards and L.G.G. 
Ramsey. 192 pp.; numerous ill. +- 4 colour plates. 
New York: Reynal and Company, Inc. (Cana- 
dian distributors: The Macmillan Co. of Canada 
Ltd, Toronto.) $9.75. 


These two substantial and handsome volumes 
have appeared almost at the same moment, 
the one in London and the other in New York. 
The first covers the 170 years from 1660 to 
1830, that is from the accession of Charles II 
to the death of George IV; the second covers 
only the 46 years from the accession of George 
I to the death of George II. Both range over 
the same rich field, namely the embellishment 
of life, on which the man of taste insisted as a 
matter of course, during the most cultivated 
era in English social history. 

Mr Gloag’s book is what its sub-title pro- 
claims it to be, “A Social History of Design,” 
within the limits of its period. He treats of 
design in furniture, glass, china, printing and 
decoration against the dominating background 
of architecture, which, both implicitly and 
explicitly, means the social and economic 
background of Caroline and Georgian 
England. 

Mr Gloag discusses the intuitive sense of 
style which infallibly guided the architects and 
craftsmen and, moreover, their patrons so 
surely that they seldom put a foot wrong. His 
basic material is extracted wisely and with all 
his great erudition from contemporary 
sources. Among the mass of valuable historical 
data, there are many fascinating illuminants on 
social habits and customs in matters of taste, 
ranging from ladies’ hairdressing to newspaper 
advertisements to graveyard epitaphs. 

The plates have been chosen, and their 
captions written, to illustrate the theme of the 
book as a consistent whole: that is, the story of 
the Georgian preoccupation with taste in 
everyday life as well as on grand occasions. 

By contrast, the Connoisseur volume is a 
compilation; that is, instead of being the fruit 
of a single mind it consists of sections by 15 
English scholars, each an accepted authority in 
his own field. The subjects they discuss include 
everyday life, architecture and interior decora- 
tion, furniture, painting and sculpture, silver, 
porcelain, metalwork, textiles, costume and 
jewellery, bookbinding and printing; all with- 
in the framework of early Georgian England. 

This volume is one of six, of which the 
others cover, with equal completeness, the 
Tudor, Stuart, late Georgian, Regency and 
early Victorian periods. 

Both the books here reviewed will be of the 
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greatest value to the historian of taste and 
manners, to the collector and the connoisseur, 
and to the designer. They should be in every 
library that includes the fine and decorative 
arts. 

It should be added, that not only are they 
both the fruits of discriminating English 
scholarship, elegantly applied; but also that 
they are both printed and produced in Eng- 
land and are in themselves evidence of the 
great continuing tradition of English crafts- 
manship. JOHN STEEGMAN 


INDIAN PaintING. By W. G. Archer. 22 pp., 
15 colour plates, 5 black and white illustrations. 
Iris Books. (Canadian distributors: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Toronto.) $8.00. 


The sensuous refinement of line and the 
vigorous distortion of form — both realized 
through the use of vehement colour and a 
disregard for the niceties of Renaissance dis- 
coveries in perspective — are qualities of 
Indian painting which have long commended 
it to Western art lovers. To compress this 
achievement into a selection of 15 colour 
plates is in itself an achievement; but Dr 
Archer (who is keeper of the Indian Section 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum in London) 
has done it splendidly. He is aided by superb 
reproductions through which these passionate 
yet delicate miniatures leap to life: the 
Emperor Akbar droops exhausted after his 
hunt; Jehangir’s birds brandish their exquisite 
and exotic plumage; a Rajput prince shoots 
tigers amid the flowering jungle trees and 
thorn bushes of his arid domain; Lord Krishna 
walks in the grove with Radha in a controlled 
excitement as tense as any Pre-Raphaelite 
painting and far richer in the content of its 


paint. Through it all runs that tingling thread" 


of unreality, of people with senses so acute 
that they are borne upward by them and their 
feet barely touch the ground. In a word, the 
passionate intensity of India. 

GRAHAM McINNES 


The Great Centuries of Painting: Earty Mep- 
IEVAL PAINTING FROM THE FOURTH TO THE 
ELEVENTH Century. By André Grabar and Carl 
Nordenfalk. 244 pp., 98 colour plates. New York: 
Skira Inc. $22.50. 


This volume fills an important gap. Most 
books on the subject, if not written strictly for 
scholars, are merely picture books with short 
introductory or explanatory remarks. This 
book provides a very readable full text, with 
ample illustration by colour plates of the type 
we know from the series’ earlier volumes. 
Many of the reproductions are beautiful and 
of fine quality. Although the frescoes and 


mosaics described are to a certain degree 
monotonous and inferior to those of both 
earlier and later centuries, manuscript illumi- 
nation of the period covered in this volume is 
magnificent. The plates showing manuscript 
pages have the advantage of being nearly the 
same size as the original. They do not suffer 
from the disproportion which disturbs us in 
the reproduction of large paintings. 

The public does not yet fully realize the 
importance of medieval manuscripts, which at 
times had considerable influence on the other 
arts. In the first half of the fifteenth century, 
when painting on wood panels reached its 
height in Italy, France, the Netherlands and 
elsewhere, some of the greatest painters were 
closely associated with manuscript illumina- 
tion. Between A.D. 700 and A.D. 1100 illumi- 
nation is the main, and certainly the most 
beautiful, form of painting. 

The present volume should really be read 
in context with the volume in this series on 
Byzantine painting, because it is difficult to 
decide where the borderline lies between 
Byzantine and Roman painting of the fourth 
to the sixth centuries. 

Pre-Carolingian illumination is illustrated 
by some beautiful pages from Irish-English 
manuscripts, and the various Carolingian 
schools are splendidly represented, particularly 
the school of Reims-Hautvillers. Its works, still 
being executed in the first quarter of the ninth 
century, represent the climax of Carolingian 
art. Some of the Ottonian workshops around 
the year A.D. 1000 gradually overcame By- 
zantine tradition; their paintings developed 
into the first great truly occidental art, laying 
the foundation for Romanesque painting. 

It is a strongly expressionistic art, charac- 
terized by vigorous feeling; here we find well- 
considered composition with figures with 
strongly accentuated gestures who are shown 
in grand postures with unnaturally enlarged 
arms and hands. 

It is regrettable that pages from Ottonian 
manuscripts, perhaps the most outstanding 
examples of eleventh-century painting, have 
been reproduced in relatively small numbers; 
not all of the important schools and manu- 
scripts are represented. But considerations of 
cost must of necessity restrict the number of 
plates. The reviewer finds, however, that it is 
not always the most beautiful pages which 
have been reproduced. as, for example, in the 
case of the Codex Egberti and the Hitda Codex. 

The chapters on Merovingian, Mozarabic 
and Anglo-Saxon illumination in the tenth 
and eleventh century bring material of 
outstanding interest and beauty, which has not 
been published before in this context and in 
such appealing form. L. V. RANDALL 


BrusH DRAWING IN THE CHINESE MANNER. By 
Fei Cheng-wu. 95 pp., 64 ill. London: The Studio 
Limited. £1.5.0. 


Because I have befriended the Chinese brush 
and have long been an admirer of Chinese 
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painting, I feel privileged to review Fei 
Cheng-wu’s book Brush Drawing in the Chinese 
Manner. 

Mr Fei is to be congratulated for this very 
scholarly book, beautifully and generously 
illustrated with well chosen examples of 
Chinese drawings and paintings and pages of 
calligraphy. Among the illustrations are a 
number of his own masterly drawings in the 
tradition of the great Chinese artists. As a 
painter of great experience he describes 
materials and techniques with love and 
respect. 

His beautifully written chapters on the four 
treasures Wen, Fang, Shih, Pav—brush, ink, 
paper and inkslab—are sheer poetry. Paper for 
drawing and painting had such names as 
“fragant honey, white hemp, jade plate, fish 
eggs, vine, Purifying Heart Hall,” and were 
made from water-weeds, mulberry bark, silk- 
cocoons, hemp and cloth. All this is known to 
him and made known to us. 

It makes one want to go to a shop, (such as 
does not unfortunately exist here) to buy all 
these treasures, then immediately seek out 
Mr Fei and arrange for lessons or be permitted 
to watch him work. One should also like to 
go for a walk with him and look at forms in 
nature and be taught how to observe and how 
to train one’s memory. (Chinese painting is 
seldom done directly from nature.) Much of 
the book is devoted to the historical develop- 
ment of Chinese painting and calligraphy. 





This is mistakenly listed by the publishers as 
a “how-to-do-it”’ book. 

I, however, should have preferred to see the 
illustrations on different quality paper with 
perhaps a few facsimile reproductions on 
fine Chinese paper, such as is described and 
used by the author. It would have been so 
much more beautiful to look at and touch 
than our own hard cold printing stock. 

It is, of course, not possible to learn to draw 
in the Chinese manner from studying a book, 
no matter how well written. But this is a 
beautiful volume to read and to refer to and it 
deserves a place in every library where there 
are books on art. LOUIS MUHLSTOCK 


CHILDREN’S ART. By Miriam Linstrom. 100 pp., 
15 colour plates, numerous black and white ill. 
Berkeley, California: University of California 
Press. $1.50. 


Mrs Lindstrom’s book can be recommended 
for its handiness, timeliness, brevity and, 
considering its modest price, the fairly satis- 
factory quality of the } sesdesedly 

This author has a sound understanding of 
the forms children make at the earliest age 
levels. But she makes the somewhat surprising 
assertion that the age where there is a falling 
off in production is from 8 to 12 years. I 
disagree, for in my experience this period is 
the golden age, both for quality and variety of 


production. It is true, as she says, that this age 
group needs to have its attention directed and 
guided. Mrs Lindstrom recommends oil col- 
our for the “falling off” age in preference to 
water colour or tempera, as being “more 
workable,” a highly debatable statement. 
The teacher in training, also interested 
parents, will find Children’s Art helpful in 
providing insight into the nature of the art of 
younger children. Mrs Lindstrom makes a 
good case for the value of art in child develop- 
ment and in education generally. Such ane 8 
while points in her book considerably out- 
weigh the demerit of some pedantic overtones 
which strike me as weaknesses in her thesis. 
NORAH McCULLOUGH 


Mopern GERMAN PaInTING. By Hans Konrad 
Roethel; translated from the German by Desmond 
and Louise Clayton. 103 pp., 88 plates (60 in 
colour). Toronto: The Macmillan Co. of Canada 
Ltd. $8.25. 


Modern German painting is little known on 
this side of the ocean. The only book in 
English to appear on the subject in recent 
years has been G. Handler’s German Painting in 
Our Time (Berlin, 1955). Dr Roethel’s more 
comprehensive work fills a gap keenly felt by 
art historians. The author, Director of the 
Municipal Art Gallery in Munich, is a distin- 
guished scholar in his field. In the present book 
he does not give a full account of the history 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are happy to announce that Burns and MacEachern, 12 Grenville Street, Toronto 5, Canada 


has just been appointed Canadian distributor of our art books for book stores, art materials 


For more than twenty years Watson-Guptill has specialized in publishing a wide variety 
of important technical and inspirational art books for professional artists, teachers and students. 
This firm also publishes the magazine, AMERICAN ARTIST, which has the largest audited circu- 
lation among all art magazines in the art world. 

A sample copy of AMERICAN aRTIst and our latest book list will gladly be mailed upon 


Ww: WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


24 West goth St. New York 18, N.Y. 

















FLEMISH ARTISTS 
of the VALOIS COURTS By Ruth Massey Tovell. This beautiful book is 


a sensitive appreciation of the art of the Renaissance in northern Europe 
at the courts of the princes of the House of Valois. The author writes of manuscript 


“The author's grasp 

of her material and the 

robust magnificence 

of the period itself 

combine to give it a 
general appeal.” 

Tue New Yorker 


xvill + 158 pages 
$15.00 





List of Colour Plates: 


Duke John of Berry Kneeling between St. Andrew and St. John the Baptist. 
The Virgin Suckling the Infant Jesus. 
Duke John of Berry with St. Andrew and St. John the Baptist in Prayer before the Virgin. 
The Nativity of Christ. 
The Annunciation to the Shepherds 
The Flight into Egypt. 
The Arrest of Christ. 
The Flagellation. 
The Way to Calvary. 
The Crucifixion. 
The Descent from the Cross. 
Les Trés Belles Heures de Bruxelles 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


illumination, early panel painting, the sculpture of Claus Sluter, and the 
works of Jan van Eyck. Illustrated with 11 fine colour plates and 49 reproductions 
in black and white, nearly all full size. 





of German painting since 1900 in all its variety, 
but concentrates on the aims, achievements, 
and influence of expressionism and its two 
leading groups— Die Briicke and Der Blaue 
Reiter — with glimpses at other movements 
and their main representatives. He traces the 
development of the artistic revolution at the 
beginning of the twentieth century from 
Paula Modersohn-Becker and the Worpswede 
circle to the Briicke and the Blaue Reiter and 
briefly discusses subsequent developments, 
such as the Bauhaus, surrealism, the New 
Objectivity and post-war trends in German 
painting. 

Founded in 1905 by Kirchner, Heckel, and 
Schmidt-Rottluff, the Briicke group became 


the first prominent exponent of the German 
revolt against traditional art forms. The work 
of this group is characterized by the rejection 
of everything academic, by the desire to give 
expression to the “inner vision” of the artist 
instead of imitating any given “natural” 
reality, and by the emphasis on the irrational 
character of the artist’s primitive creative urge. 
The Blaue Reiter (Kandinsky, Macke, Marc, 
Klee) was likewise imbued with the spirit of 
Nietzsche: “Who wishes to be creative . . . 
must first destroy and smash accepted values.” 
But in contrast with those of the Briicke, the 
members of this group showed a certain 
spiritual quality and a tendency to interpret 
art intellectually. By the time the First World 


War was over, both groups had scattered. But 
the ideas for which they had stood continued 
to be fruitful. In a modified form they were 
integrated into the teachings of the Bauhaus. 
It is regrettable that the author does not dwell 
more fully on this remarkable institution 
which, until its enforced closure in 1933, exer- 
cised a strong influence on modern Europe. It 
is a tragic irony that at the very moment when 
Germany for the first time in modern history 
was beginning to take the lead in the formation 
of a European style, the advent of the Tausend- 


jahrige Reich destroyed the Bauhaus and all 


the hopes for which it had stood. 
Dr Roethel’s book is beautifully produced 
and has many excellent illustrations. The text 
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NEW REINHOLD BOOKS 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT: The First Golden Age 


by Grant Manson $10.00 


Never before has there been a viography of this great American 
architect which so thoroughly and with so much understanding 
explains his personality through a carefully and beautifully 
written analysis of his work. It is the first of a series of 

three books, which together will be a chronicle of Wright’s life 
as an architect. The first volume covers the first third of his life 
up to 1910. Particular stress is put on the PRAIRIE HOUSE, 
since this was the outstanding accomplishment in this part of 
Wright’s career. Profusely illustrated with excellent photographs 
and original drawings, many of which have not been 

reproduced before. 


GALLERY OF PENCIL TECHNIQUES $5.00 
by Ernest W. Watson, Editor Emeritus “American Artist” 


Many will remember the timeless drawings which were done by 
Watson over a twelve year period for a series of magazine 
advertisements. These 24 plates, magnificently reproduced, are 
considered by Mr. Watson to be his finest work. All are 





ARTISTICA 


Our collection consists of over 
1,100 large size colour repro- 
ductions from Old Masters to 
Moderns... over 600 fine art 
postcards... some 70 greeting 
cards all of varied subjects. Re- 
cently published — LANDORI’S 
HORSEMEN — size 12%, x 34” 
= $16.00. 


ARTISTICA 


68 WESTMINSTER N., MONTREAL WEST HU. 8-7061 














accompanied by a text that analyzes the different problems in 
creating the feeling of certain textures such as wood, glass, 
marble, steel, bronze and stone. 


PAINTING THE FIGURE IN WATERCOLOUR $10.00 
by Herb Olsen 


This is the first book on rendering the figure in watercolour. 

Under Mr. Olsen’s spell, one of the most difficult objects for anyone 
to handle well is made to seem easy because of his many years 

of teaching experience. Examples of the result of painting from 
life, as well as the more economical way of using photographs in 
place of the model, are used to show the student a variety of 

ways of achieving his purpose. The 3-dimensional forms that go to 
make up the human body, and the amazing number of colours that 
can be used to paint it, are carefully explained in detail. Of 

special interest is the emphasis on how and where to place the 
figure in a watercolour to make it more dramatic. 


BURNS AND MacEACHERN, 


12 GRENVILLE STREET, TORONTO 5, CANADA 





SAMPSON-MATTHEWS 


LIMITED 


. os proud to Announce 


As exclusive producers of silk screen 
reproductions for the National Gallery 


of Canada, they have been appointed. . 


Sole Distributors 
for 
100 CANADIAN PAINTINGS 


Reproduced in the Silk Screen technique. 


Send for our catalogue illustrating Canadian 
subjects by more than 40 Canadian artists. 


SAMPSON-MATTHEWS LIMITED 
1189 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7 
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CLARKE 


Toronto 7, Ontario 





IRWIN 


We are proud to announce 
that we have been appointed exclusive 


agents in Canada for 


GANYMED REPRODUCTIONS 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
OF CANADA (REPRODUCTIONS) 


ALEC TIRANTI LTD 


Full details of these fine prints and books on art and 


architecture are available on request from: 


Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited 
103 St Clair Avenue West 


Illustrated. $5.00 








New Books on Art 





GOLDEN SECTIONS 


By Michael Ayrton. A beautiful book on sections of the 
author’s experience which he holds golden. Through these 
pages streams a pageant of genius: Pisano the sculptor, 
Nashe the Elizabethan poet, Berlioz, Liszt, Degas, and others. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
299 QUEEN STREET WEST, TORONTO 2-B, CANADA 


DRAWN 
FROM MEMORY 


By Ernest H. Shepard. The story 
of his childhood, in London, at a 
farm house and at the seaside, 
by the illustrator of Winnie-the- 
Pooh. 116 illustrations. $4.25 


FENCES 


A series of drawings of fences 
from the earliest pioneer days 
by C. W. Jefferys. Text by 
Harry Symons. This delightful 
book gives us a new kind of 
social history. $4.95 








is scholarly without being too technical. 
Appendices include selections from the writ- 
ings of the chief protagonists of the major 
schools, biographical and_ bibliographical 
information on the artists dealt with, and a 
useful bibliography. There is little doubt that 
the work will give pleasure to many lovers 
of German art. CHRISTA DEDERING 


Aspects OF Mopern Art (The Secective Eye 
Ili). An Anthology of Writings on Modern Art 
from L’Oeil. Edited by George and Rosamond 
Bernier. 200 pp., 225 ill. + 40 in colour. Paris 
and Lausanne: G. & P. Bernier. (Canadian 
distributors: The Macmillan Co. of Canada.) 
$10.50. 


Here is a book which gives you a series of 
delightful and revealing excursions into the 
studios and homes of many noted European 
artists and collectors. There is much in it 
that is unusual: the recipes Toulouse-Lautrec 
used in his cooking, for he was a great cook 
possessed of an extraordinary gastronomic 
reputation among his friends; photographs 
of the Indian masks and carvings from 
British Columbia which are among the de- 
corative motifs in the flat of the French 
surrealist writer, André Breton; reminiscences 
by the constructivist sculptor, Antoine Pevsner, 
concerning the advanced movements in art 
that flourished briefly during the first years of 
the Russian revolution before Stalin decreed 
their extinction. 
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All these articles originally appeared in the 
French art journal L’Oeil. Their translation 
into English is on the whole adequately done. 

Unfortunately, too many of the illustrations 
have been bled at the page margins, a deplor- 
able practice which spoils any genuine 
appreciation of the composition of the works 
in question. D.W.B. 


Hans Hormann. By Fredrick S. Wight. 65 pp., 


32 pl. (19 in colour). Berkeley: University of . 


California Press. $5.00. 


This book has a special interest for Canadians 
in view of Hans Hofmann’s influence on our 
non-figurative painting, particularly on the 
Ontario branch of it. The teacher himself, that 
“perilous and liberating power,” contributes 
an article on “Colour Problems in Pure Paint- 
ing,” which discusses tensional variations, the 
responses of colours to each other, the coun- 
terplay of forces, the push and pull in formal 
development, and so on. Though it may be a 
little technical for the layman, it may help 
him realize that the non-figurative is not the 
slapdash thing he sometimes suspects it to be. 
Mr Wight, who is Professor of Art and 
Director of the Art Galleries of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, in a readable 
biographical and critical essay pays tribute to 
one of the quickeners of the day, a man of 
amazing health and vitality, and illustrates his 
“controlled explosions” with 19 colour plates. 
They are essential because Hofmann and 


colour are one. In tonal painting, he says, 
colour is degraded, while in pure painting 
colour “serves simultaneously a plastic and 
psychological purpose.” R.A. 


GeorGiAN Bay Skercues. By Barker Fairley. 
68 pp., 32 black and white full-page reproductions. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press. $3.50. 


Drawings of the Georgian Bay by Dr Barker 
Fairley were made for his own pleasure; his 
friends persuaded him to have them repro- 
duced. 

They are very simplified drawings in pencil 
and in pen and ink. 

Having been with him ona number of camp- 
ing trips on the Georgian Bay, I can share his 
enthusiasm for its wind-swept rocky shores 
and its primitive vegetation struggling for 
survival. 

Whether the drawings should have been 
more detailed or more severely organized is a 
matter of opinion. They do give one the 
feeling of that delectable country. The slight 
drawing often conveys more than a photo- 
graph or a finished painting. One suggestion 
I could make is that while there is much 
diversity in his rock forms and the trees, the 
water is always represented by him in hori- 
zontal lines — the wind might blow from 
other directions! The reproduction of the 
pencil drawings is most effective. 

A. Y. JACKSON 
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ForM IN CIVILIZATION: COLLECTED PAPERS ON 
Arr AND Lasour. By W. R. Lethaby. 194 pp. 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. $2.50. 
There is a great temptation, in reviewing this 
little book, to let the writer review himself. 
He is as aphoristic as Thoreau, as compact and 
crisp and full of sweetness and meat as a nut, 
and I think, after a few words of introduction, 
I will let him speak for himself. William 
Richard Lethaby was born 101 years ago and 
is linked closely with Ruskin, William Morris 
and the Arts and Crafts movement, a man 
with a passion for cleanliness, order and beauty 
in everyday life, a builder of the New Jerusa- 
lem in an England that had become hideous. 
Sometimes he sounds quaint and very pre- 
war. He died in 1931, before the second world 
war, but he wrote this in the midst of the first: 
“Simple, well-off housekeeping in the country, 
with tea in the garden; Boy-scouting, and 
tennis in flannels. These four seem to me our 
best forms of modern civilization, and must 
serve as examples of the sort of spirit in which 
town improvement must be undertaken. 
Everybody must be interested, and it must be 
half drill and half game. I am here to beg you 
all to play this best of games — town-tidying.” 
It makes us think wistfully of Rupert 
Brooke’s Grantchester. But Lethaby has much 
more to offer than that sort of idyll. As Lewis 
Mumford says in his foreword: “. . . the tart 
and tonic voice of Lethaby, challenging the 
flaccid aestheticisms of his own time, is more 
needed today than ever.” Some of us like to 


keep the way open to reaches of the human 
imagination beyond the utilitarian and even 
the rational, but we need Lethaby’s zeal and 
good sense in our buildings and what goes 
into them and in the planning of our cities. 
He is a conscience and a stimulus, calling upon 
art and architecture to measure up to their 
dignity and responsibility in the service of 
man, to be honest and useful and also to be 
adventurous. 

Here are a few of his pithy sayings, culled 
from his lectures and essays, from 1896 
to 1920: 

“Most simply and generally art may be 
thought of as the well-doing of what needs doing 
.... We do not allow shoddy in cricket or 
football, but reserve it for serious things like 
houses and books, furniture and funerals . . . . 
Every work of art shows that it was made by a 
human being for a human being. Art is the 
humanity put into workmanship, the rest is 
slavery .... We must aim at getting the small 
house as perfect as the bicycle ....A room, 
like a garden, can only be kept in order by 
continual weeding ....We badly need Wis- 
dom in her works as well as in her words... 
Nothing living can pass through the torture of 
anxious committees....I venture to say it 
would be a sort of poetry to get rid of sham 
poetry. ... Any strong and general interest in 
building felt by a people will produce a living 
school of art... . Beauty, like breathing, is 
solved by doing it, not by this everlasting 
argument. . . . Art is service before it is delight; 
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Size A’s 10¢ 
Size B’s 65¢ 
Postcards 10¢ 


Winter Landscape (Krieghoff) 
October on the North Shore (Lismer) $1.00 
Spring Ice (Thomson) $3.00 
Two Water-mills (Hobbema) $2.50 
Rain in the North Country (Lismer) $8.00 
Red Maple (Jackson) $10.00 
The Harbour at Antwerp (Braque) $15.00 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA 


is pleased to announce that arrangements have 
been made for a far wider distribution of its repro- 
ductions than was formerly possible. In future, 
reproductions will be sold to the trade by Clarke, 
Irwin & Company Limited, Toronto, although 
the gallery will contirue to sell to other public 
galleries across Canada. (Books published by the 
National Gallery will be sold through the Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press; the new series of National 
Gallery Cards will be available to the trade 
through the Graphic Card Company, Toronto; 
silk-screens will be sold to the trade and retail 
exclusively by Sampson-Mathews Limited, To- 
ronto.) New suggested list prices for National 
Gallery reproductions and portfolios are as follows: 
Postcard Folder 75¢ 
1st & 2nd Portfolios $2.00 

For the Bride (portfolio) $3.00 
$2.00 
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COOPER & BEATTY, LIMITED, Type craftsmen at 196 ADELAIDE STREET WEST, TORONTO 











a work that aspires, A - 
to the condition of art A Q 
justification in every A - 


it is labour as well as emotion; it is substance as 
well as expression .... There are things so 
beautiful, indeed, that you must always pre- 
tend you don’t see them, and notice them out 
of the corner of your eye, as you see a linnet 
in a nest .... We might hope thus to give up 
hugging the coasts of the known, to sail 
boldly forth under the stars . . .” R.A. 


Tue Penrose ANNUAL. Vol. 51, 1957. Edited 
by R. B. Fishenden, O.B.E. 164 pp. + many ill. 
and insets. London: Percy Lund, Humphries & 
Co. Ltd. (Canadian distributors: Clarke, Irwin 
& Company Limited, Toronto.) $7.50. 


This review of the graphic arts was edited 
for sixteen years by R. B. Fishenden whose 
death at the age of 77 was a tragic loss to 
the graphic arts industry all over the world. 
With his eye for a careful blend of art and 
technics, he made its publication each year a 
most eagerly awaited event. In so doing, he 
produced what can be the only balanced diet 
for the designer or the technician. The 
designer badly needs technical information; 
the technician desperately needs to be made 
aware of artistic trends. This is, more or less, 
a battle which in Great Britain The Penrose 
Annual has helped to win. In Canada, the 
lines have not yet really been joined. Far 
too many designers are turned out of our 
art schools without any proper knowledge 
of painting and there is only a handful of 
printers with any artistic appreciation what- 
ever. P.A. 
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Dear Sir, 


As one of the judges in the last Winnipeg Show 
in November, I feel I would be remiss if I did 
not make some public statement of my 
opinion of its excellence. 

I went to Winnipeg thinking I might find a 
rather random collection of works, from here 
and there across Canada, overwhelmed by 
amateurism and a preponderance of local 





MICHAEL SNOW 


prairie landscapes. No impression could have 
been subject to more abrupt revision than 
when my fellow juror, Jacques de Tonnancour, 
and I took a first “sizing up” glance around the 
enormous room full of pictures, many of them 
of an imposing scale and seriousness and from 
all areas of the Dominion except the Maritimes. 

I was amazed and delighted — if somewhat 
appalled by the magnitude of our jurying 
assignment; and | think I may state that this 
also represented the sentiments of Tonnancour. 
.. . The show collectively provided us with 
three encouraging reassurances. 

The first was that good painting is not the 
sole prerogative of the three cities, Montreal, 
Toronto and Vancouver. Genuinely creative 
work is coming from many heretofore 
artistically under-developed areas. Most no- 
ticeably, what used to be a large name-gap 
across the prairies from Vancouver to 
Toronto is now definitely filled. A quantity of 
vital personalities appear from Calgary, 
Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon and, above all, 
from Winnipeg itself which is in ferment. 

The second reassurance was that in every 
area serious younger artists are coming to 
grips with abstraction. I do not mean that they 
are merely picking up the idiom to be 
up-to-date (though some are and there is 
nothing too unnatural in that!) but that they 
are testing out the wider range of our new 
painting language values in an effort to lift 
their expression beyond mere local topicality. 
There is no thought of ignoring their obliga- 
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tions to a regional heritage, but, in addition, 
they wish to comprehend the mystery of the 
great ideological currents that are sending 
their eddies trembling into the remotest local 
backwaters. 

The third noticeable factor was that training 
for Canadian art students is much more widely 
available than it used to be and this training, in 
so far as it directs attention towards the means 
of composing, is much more astute. Yet . . . 
there is still much to be done in the cultivating 
of an awareness of the implications of form. 

There is little doubt, in my personal opin- 
ion, that sculpture in Canada could do with 
a house-cleaning to rid itself of banality, senti- 
mentality and just plain artistic crudity. In this 
demanding medium, the quality of concep- 
tion must count: for a naked sculpture has 
fewer of the more beguiling seductions of 
colour, texture and atmosphere which can be 
charmingly acceptable in the lightest of 
paintings . . . . Could the time be due for a 
full-scale discussion in Canadian Art on our 
contemporary sculptural values and problems? 

The most noticeable group impact in the 
Winnipeg Show was that of Painters Eleven 
from Toronto who submitted their works in 
full force. They bring to mind Roger Fry’s 
two critical terms “vitality” and “sensibility.” 
Of the former there is no doubt in their case, 
though of the latter there may be; yet, while 
they invite a group appraisal, they must be 
looked at individually, and they were. It is 
apparent that their talents are by no means 
uniform or equal. 

All in all this was probably the best Cana- 
dian exhibition to date... . 

All those responsible for the initiation, 
development and continuing organization of 
this prodigious Winnipeg project are to be 
congratulated. 

Yours truly, 
JACK SHADBOLT. 
Vancouver 


Dear Sir, 

Please accept my congratulations on the en- 
larged and more elegant format of your 
magazine. But it isn’t just congratulations on 
the “new” which I send you... . It has always 
been a good magazine and a good service to 
artists and public. Now it has a new dress over 
the same fine body, grown more tall. 


Yours truly, 
ELIZABETH WYN WOOD 
Toronto 


Dear Sir, 
I must congratulate you and your staff. ... 


With such an art magazine, we have nothing 
to envy from any other. 

Yours truly, 

ERNEST LALANDE, S. J., 

Mission Saint-Francois-Xavier, 


Caughnawaga, P.Q. 


Dear Sir, 

May I be allowed to congratulate you on the 
new layout and format of your magazine. The 
contents too, and particularly the reproduc- 
tions, have exciting importance, or so at least 

one of your readers thinks. 
Yours truly, 
A. N. DUCKHAM, 
Sonning, Berkshire, England 


Editor’s note: These are excerpts from a few of 


the many letters of congratulation we received. 
We thank all those who sent them; we hope they 
will encourage others to support us. Our net paid 
sales and circulation is now over six thousand 
copies an issue. Our goal is ten thousand by 1960. 


Dear Sir, 
May I congratulate you on your magazine’s 
new format, and also on the new mailing 
package which ensures delivery in perfect 
condition. 

I was delighted to read that official recogni- 
tion of your efforts has been made in a tangible 
way by the Canada Council, although the 
English version of the amount suffered consid- 
erably in translation into French. 

I trust that you will continue to support 
Canadian advertising art, as you have in the 
past, and that your larger book will perhaps 
mean even larger coverage of the field in the 
future. 

Yours truly, 
R. M. BUCKHAM, 
Montreal 


Editor's note: The grant we received from the 
Canada Council is $30,000 for three years. This 
was correctly given in the French résumé in our 
last number, but an unfortunate typographical 
error made it read 530,000 in the English text! 
We have $15,000 for 1958, $10,000 for 1959 
and $5,000 for 1960. 





ARE YOU A SUBSCRIBER? 


If not, it’s very easy to become 
one. Just send your cheque for 
$3.50 (plus bank exchange) 
to Canadian Art, Box 384, 
Ottawa, and we'll do the rest. 
Don't forget to give us your 
address and please tell us with 
which issue you want your sub- 
scription to begin. 
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p- 84 
Coup d’oeil sur l’architecture a 
Vancouver 


Il y a dix ans, Fred Lasserre, directeur de 
l’école d’architecture de |’Université de la 
Colombie-Britannique, écrivait un article qui 
sintitulait “Regional Trends in West Coast 
Architecture,” pour la revue Canadian Art. Il 
nous revient aujourd'hui pour nous parler de 
l’évolution de l’architecture depuis lors, sur- 
tout 4 Vancouver, oi il est président de la 
Commission d’urbanisme. 


Avant de décider exactement ce qu’il faut 
dire de l’architecture actuelle 4 Vancouver, 
j'ai dé réfléchir profondément. Nos architectes 
forment-ils un groupe cohérent qui parlent le 
méme langage en matiére d’architecture? 
L’excentricité et l’expérimentation cédent- 
elles la place aux saines conceptions esthéti- 
ques? Les édifices sont-ils harmonieusement 
intégrés dans les sites naturels et le tissu urbain? 
Dans le cas de Vancouver comme dans celui 
de toutes les villes modernes, la réponse 4 
ces questions est tantét affirmative, tantét 
négative. On peut ajouter, cependant, qu’a 
Vancouver peut-étre plus que dans toute autre 
ville de ce continent, il se manifeste un désir 
de faire de l’architecture une grande ex- 
périence sur le plan humain. 


Vancouver est une jeune ville. On n'y 
trouve pas de magnifiques structures célébres 
par leur architecture ancienne et auxquelles 
s'attache un souvenir. Elle n’a pas non plus eu 
l'occasion d’établir une tradition d’éclecti- 
cisme dans la construction. D’autre part, 
Vancouver a attiré des quatre coins du monde 
nombre de vieux citoyens qui aiment cet air 
de jeunesse, mais qui apportent aussi la ma- 
turité du jugement. Cette combinaison de 
jeunesse et de maturité dans cette ville portu- 
aire et magnifiquement située a peut-étre créé 
une atmosphére favorable 4 l’évolution de 
l'architecture. Il y a aussi d'autres conditions 
dont il faut tenir compte. Vancouver abrite 
une vaste population d'origine étrangére, 
venue de l’Europe et de l’Orient. On y trouve 
des artistes et des architectes qui ont apporté 
des traditions culturelles et une appréciation 
de l’architecture. Il y a le groupe des Iles 
Britanniques qui envisage les problémes archi- 
tecturaux d'une facon plus attentive et raison- 
née et dont l’attitude fournit une heureuse 
intidote contre les influences de ceux dont les 
dées sur l’architecture penchent vers |’ingé- 
niosité et le superficiel. Comme contraste aux 
nfluences régionales, il y a l’impression 
sroduite par les revues internationales sur 
architecture, avec leurs descriptions des 
uvragescontemporains réalisésailleurs. Toutes 
es nouvelles conceptions essayées en d'autres 
ieux se retrouvent, sous une forme modeste, 
: Vancouver. 


Parmi les artistes sortis du Vancouver 
chool of Art, plusieurs ont collaboré active- 
nent avec les architectes, et leurs conceptions 
oncourent 4 l’ensemble harmonieux des 
‘difices. J’ajoute en terminant que les archi- 
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tectes de Vancouver continuent de donner le 
pas dans les réalisations de l’architecture 
moderne au Canada. Il est peut-étre sympto- 
matique que la plus grande partie de |’ceuvre 
architecturale de cette ville soit entre les mains 
d’architectes de moins de 45 ans. Il semble 
donc que la majorité des architectes de Van- 
couver ne font qu’atteindre |’époque de leur 
vie of ils produiront vraisemblablement leurs 
meilleures ceuvres. Cette maturité se fait déja 
sentir dans certaines réalisations récentes qui 
révélent un souci constant de |’esthétique. 


p- 90 
L’art de Herbert Siebner 
par Anthony Emery 


Gertrude Stein, cette clairvoyante amie des 
peintres qui ont lancé le vingtiéme siécle dans 
une aventure d’exploration visuelle, com- 
mence sa monographie de Picasso par une 
déclaration d’une franchise et d’une intran- 
sigeance bien caractéristiques: “Au dix- 
neuviéme siécle, la peinture ne se pratiquait 
qu’en France et par des Francais seulement, 
elle n’existait pas ailleurs et, au vingtiéme 
siécle, cet art s'est exercé en France, mais par 
des Espagnols’’. Plus on étudie cette salve, plus 
on est forcé de conclure que la teneur en 
est aussi désuéte que la ponctuation. 

Pendant des siécles, la culture latine des 
chrétientés occidentales nous a portés 4 juger 
la peinture d’aprés les normes classiques sans 
tenir compte des maitres de l'art allemand. 
L’impressionnisme et les mouvements qui en 
découlent ont monopolisé le marché; le débit 
de la peinture expressionniste n’a pas été 
assez actif pour retenir l’attention des mar- 
chands de tableaux et c’est ainsi qu'elle est 
restée la moins universellement connue de tous 
les mouvements artistiques du siécle présent. 


Voila bien ce qui se passait en Europe jus- 
qu’en 1945, mais la situation commence 4 
changer. Lorsque 4 I’arrivée de Hitler tous les 
bons peintres allemands durent choisir entre 
la solitude ou I'’exil, plusieurs vinrent aux 
Etats-Unis ou, pour la premiére fois, leurs 
oeuvres ont commencé 4 se faire connaitre un 
peu partout. Au Canada, l’expressionnisme 
n’a jamais été une influence: la plupart des 
visiteurs et amis des galeries d’art nen com- 
prennent pas le langage; peindre dans la 
tradition expressionniste c’est s’exposer 4 une 
indifférence plus glaciale que n’en recoit la 
peinture classique, en général. Ce n'est qu’a 
la lumiére de cette attitude qu’on peut expli- 
quer l’accueil plutét froid réservé 4 l’ceuvre 
de Herbert Siebner. 


Siebner, qui émigra de Berlin vers le 
Canada, il y a environ trois ans, a un passé 
extraordinaire. Né en 1925, 4 Stettin, sur la 
céte baltique de |’Allemagne, il étudia au 


Realgymnasium jusqu’ lage de 16 ans. Com- 
me il voulait s’inscrire 4 l’académie de Berlin 
et devenir peintre, il lui fallait d’abord faire un 
apprentissage de deux ans chez un artiste 
professionnel. I] aura comme maitre Max 
Richter, peintre qui faisait profit de tout: 
portraits, paysages et dessin de publicité. 
“Jappris beaucoup de Richter, qui avait une 
excellente Technik, mais aucune Fantasie, dit 
Siebner. Plus tard, quand je fréquentai 
l’Akademie, l’enseignement théorique me fut 
profitable: je savais de quoi parlaient les pro- 
fesseurs, grace 4 mon expérience pratique.” 


En 1943, Siebner fut conscrit et servit en 
qualité de dessinateur au service d’état-major 
de l’armée allemande. La guerre, c’était pour 
lui quelque chose d’irréel et d’étrange et son 
seul but était de survivre afin de poursuivre sa 
carriére artistique. Ses espérances se réalisérent 
car, en 1946, il s’inscrivait 4 la Hochschule fiir 
Bildende Kiinste, c’est-a-dire, la Kunstaka- 
demie, de Berlin. 

Max Kaus, peintre expressionniste, fut le 
premier professeur de Siebner. Schumacher, 
qui était un admirateur de Marquet et de 
Bonnard, fut son deuxiéme. C’est 4 la double 
influence de ces deux maitres qu’il faut attri- 
buer la ““dualité” du style de Siebner. Tout ce 
qu'il y a de gai et de sensible dans sa nature 
l'attire vers l’Ecole de Paris, mais son esprit 
reste en accord avec l’inspiration germanique. 
Dans certains des tableaux qu’il exécute aprés 
une visite en Italie, en 1952, la tristesse a dis- 
paru et l’expressionnisme fait place 4 un 
cubisme modifié. En 1953 un séjour 4 Paris 
l’aidera 4 éclairer ses problémes avant son 
départ pour Victoria, en 1954, oi il rejoint une 
soeur qui avait émigré dans cette ville. Vers 
1955 il se rapproche davantage de la peinture 
abstraite; son ceuvre détachée de l’expression- 
nisme et débarrassée d'autres influences, mani- 
feste aujourd’hui la puissante individualité 
d’une unique et forte personnalité d’artiste. 


Son estampe Canal lui a mérité le prix 
national de la Société des peintres-graveurs 
canadiens en 1955. Toutes ses estampes mettent 
en lumiére son esprit d’invention et sa maitrise 
des moyens d’expression. Ses dessins calli- 
graphiques révélent une délicatesse d’imagina- 
tion jointe 4 un magnifique talent de des- 
sinateur. 


En résumé, Herbert Siebner, qui a exposé 
4 Berlin, Victoria, Vancouver et Seattle, et 
dont certaines ceuvres ont été acquises par des 
musées et des galeries de Berlin et de |’ Alle- 
magne occidentale, a fait un apport inestimable 
a la vie artistique de la Colombie-Britannique. 
Artiste né, Siebner se range aux cétés de 
Gordon Smith, John Korner, Jim Macdonald, 
et d’autres jeunes peintres qui continuent la 
tradition instaurée par Emily Carr puis trans- 
mise en Colombie-Britannique par B.C. 
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Binning et Jack Shadbolt. A la différence de 
son premier professeur, Siebner allie une 
solide Technik 4 une puissante Fantasie. A 32 
ans, son ceuvre rivalise avantageusement avec 
celle de plusieurs peintres qui jouissent déja 
d’une renommée nationale: tout fait augurer 
que, d’ici dix ans, Herbert Siebner jouera un 
rdle important dans la vie artistique de |, 
nation canadienne. 
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Un an dans le Midi 

par Colin Graham 

Quand il partit pour la France en septembre 
1956 pour y faire de la peinture une année 
durant, grace 4 l’octroi d'une bourse du 
gouvernement, Jack Shadbolt laissait derriére 
lui une ceuvre impressionnante dont la plus 
grande partie témoigne avec éloquence de son 
profond intérét pour la nature de la Céte du 
Pacifique. Pour un artiste si intimement lié 
4 ce milieu, l’atmosphére de la Céte d’Azur 
aurait pu présenter un monde trop nouveau 
4 interpréter sur la toile. Fort heureusement, 
Shadbolt n’est un peintre régional que dans 
l’acception la plus générale du terme. 

Son séjour dans le Midi de la France fut 
donc bien plus que l’aventure d'un peintre qui 
entreprend avec entrain de capter sur la toile 
la grandeur de la nature sous le soleil. Il y avait 
plusieurs difficultés qui se rattachaient bien 
plus 4 la peinture en général qu’au sujet 4 
traiter et qu'il avait décidé de résoudre. II 
sadonna donc fiévreusement 4 son art et 
produisit, en un peu plus de trois mois, quel- 
que cinquante toiles. La plupart interprétent 
la forme et la couleur 4 la maniére abstraite, 
ce qui marque une nouvelle orientation de son 
style. Cette ceuvre, qui différe totalement de 
celle de Vancouver, contient une solution per- 
sonnelle aux problémes qui préoccupent plus 
d'un peintre, tant en Amérique qu’en Europe. 

Dans ces abstractions qu'il exécute a 
Menton, la ligne en tant qu’élément indé- 
pendant et se suffisant 4 elle-méme, a compleé- 
tement disparu. Elle ne sera désormais que le 
contour naturel d'une composition en cou- 
leur. Ceux qui ont admiré ces abstractions 4 
Vancouver, en octobre dernier, se sont trouvés 
en présence de toiles dont chacune rayonne 
d’une vive lumiére intérieure. Aucune couleur 
rauque n’y apparait, mais plutét une “splen- 
deur attendrissante” sur un fond d’austérité. 

Aprés Menton, ce sont des visites 4 Collioure 
prés de la frontiére espagnole, puis 4 Venise et 
4 Paris. Ces étapes produisent chacune des 
ceuvres d’un caractére tout 4 fait différent, sous 
l'inspiration favorable du genius loci. Malgré 
leur valeur individuelle, ces tableaux ne 
semblent pas revétir autant d'importance pour 
l'avenir du peintre que les expériences de 
Menton. Depuis son retour 4 Vancouver, 
Shadbolt semble porté 4 combiner les con- 
naissances récemment acquises de la couleur, 
de la peinture et de certaines formes avec son 
sentiment profond de la lumiére et de l’atmos- 
phére de la région de Vancouver. 

Il est difficile de prédire si la calligraphie 
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reprendra sa place dans l’ceuvre de Shadbolt. 
Mais l’on peut supposer qu’un si bel aspect de 
son talent ne restera pas 4 jamais inutilisé. 
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Les arts et métiers 

a l’hétel Reine Elizabeth 

par Robert Ayre 

L’hétel Reine Elizabeth a été construit surtout 
pour loger le grand nombre de visiteurs qui se 
rendent a Montréal pour assister aux congrés 
qui se déroulent dans cette ville et rien n'a été 
ep.rgné pour que cet édifice soit satisfaisant au 
double point de vue esthétique et fonctionnel. 
Ceux qui cnt concu !’hétel Reine Elizabeth ont 
voulu lui donner un caractére francais sans 
nuire 4 l’ambiance de confort et de commo- 
dité d’un hétel métropolitain. 

Pour aider les architectes et la direction, M. 
Donald Gordon, président du Canadien- 
National, nomma un comité consultatif de la 
décoration dont les membres sont: M. Wilfrid 
Gagnon, C.B.E., qui en est le président; Mme 
Georges P. Vanier, épouse de l’ancien ambas- 
sadeur du Canada en France; M. Jean-Marie 
Gauvreau, fondateur et directeur de l’Ecole 
du meuble; M. Paul Gouin, conseiller techni- 
que en matiére d’art prés le Conseil exécutif 
de la province de Québec et président du 
Conseil de vie francaise; M. A. L. Sauviat, 
directeur adjoint des relations publiques au 
Canadien-National et bien connu dans le 
domaine des arts industriels. On a prié les 
membres du Comité de considérer avec les 
architectes et les stylistes industriels les antécé- 
dents culturels du Québec; de donner leur avis 
sur le choix des artistes et artisans et des motifs 
de décoration; de faire une appréciation 
critique des décorations des salles publiques de 
l’hétel, en tenant compte de l’atmosphére 
canadienne qui doit s’y trouver. 

Les membres du comité ont conclu d’emblée 
que l'emploi de produits d’artisanat et l’évoca- 
tion de l’histoire de la Nouvelle-France sau- 
raient le mieux créer cette atmosphére du 
Québec qu’on veut y trouver. Par exemple, les 
noms du foyer-bar et du grill-room — Les 
Voyageurs et le Beaver Club —rappellent le 
commerce des fourrures qui joua un si grand 
role dans l'histoire de Montréal. Les salles de 
banquet prennent les noms des célébres 
explorateurs Marquette, Jolliet, Duluth et 
Mackenzie; les salles 4 manger particuliéres, 
ceux de cours d’eau du Québec: St-Laurent, 
Saguenay, Richelieu, Gatineau, Matapédia 
et Péribonka. 

Pour exécuter les divers motifs de décora- 
tion, on a retenu les services d’au moins une 
douzaine d’artistes et d’artisans du Québec, 
tandis qu'une vingtaine d’autres sont aussi 
représentés par leurs tableaux, estampes ou 
autres ceuvres d'art. On remarque d’abord un 
grand tapis de mur dont le dessin est de Jean 
Dallaire, de Montréal, et qui a été tissé par 
Georges-Edouard Tremblay, de Pointe-au- 
Pic. C’est l’histoire de Montréal qui, du village 
indien d’Hochelaga, est devenue la métropole 
du Canada. Pour le foyer-bar, le maitre- 


verrier, Marius Plamondon, a exécuté une 
piéce murale, en verre coloré, avec le concours 
du peintre Benoit East, et de deux jeunes 
verriers, Olivier Ferland et Aristide Gagnon. 
Le sujet rappelle le Montréal d’il y a un siécle 
et demi alors que le commerce des fourrures 
était florissant. C’est Alphonse Paré, de 
Riviére-aux-Chiens, prés de Ste-Anne-de- 
Beaupré, qui a sculpte le grand panneau en 
pin du grill-room. 

La salle 4 manger principale, c’est-d-dire, 
la salle Bonaventure, a été décorée dans le 
style Louis XIV pour rappeler le lien entre la 
France et la Nouvelle-France, mais surtout par 
souci de l’élégance. Aprés bien des pourparlers, 
la décoration de la salle a été confiée 4 Albert 
Cloutier qui a exécuté quatre panneaux, 
flanqués chacun de deux autres décorations, 
soit douze en tout. La musique, |’artisanat, 
l’art culinaire et la vie en plein air au Québec 
sont les quatre sujets qui expriment “la joie 
de vivre”. 

Claude Vermette, céramiste de Ste-Adéle, a 
décoré le petit restaurant ou Coffee House et ses 
tuiles se retrouvent ailleurs dans I’hétel,notam- 
ment dans la hotte du foyer, au vingt-et- 
uniéme étage. Les huit portes d’ascenseur du 
vestibule principal portent les écussons ce 
personnages remarquables de l’histoire primi- 
tive du Québec: Jacques Cartier, découvreur 
du Canada; Paul de Chomedey, sieur de 
Maisonneuve, fondateur de Montréal; Fran- 
cois de Montmorency-Laval, premier évéque 
de Québec et fondateur de |’ Université Laval; 
René-Robert Cavelier de la Salle, explorateur 
et découvreur de l’embouchure du Mississippi; 
Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac, fondateur de 
Détroit et gouverneur de la Louisiane; Louis- 
Joseph, marquis de Montcalm, le général 
James Wolfe et James McGill, commercant de 
fourrures et fondateur de l’université qui porte 
son nom. M. Victor Morin, célébre archéolo- 
gue de Montréal, a collaboré aux recherches, 
et le moulage est l’ceuvre de Julien Hébert, 
sculpteur et styliste industriel. 

Plusieurs huiles et aquarelles ont été achetées 
pour les appartements. Ce sont des ceuvres 
d’artistes du Québec: Marc-Auréle Fortin, 
Henri Hébert, René Richard, Edwin Holgate, 
Henri Beaulac et Simone Hudon. Quatorze 
peintres ont collaboré 4 la production des 
estampes pour les chambres d’hétel. Ce sont 
pour la plupart des ceuvres conventionnelles. 
Il y a plus d’aventure dans les lithographies en 
couleurs de Ghitta Caiserman, notamment le 
Children Playing et les deux compositions 
intitulées Spruce Grove, qui sont les tableaux 
les plus abstraits de toute la collection. 
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Les Lithographies récentes de Jack 
Nichols 

par Kathleen M. Fenwick 

Il y a juste un peu plus de dix ans que la 
présente revue analysait pour la premiére fois 
l'ceuvre de Jack Nichols. C’était alors un trés 
jeune homme dans la vingtaine, qui avait 
connu les difficultés des années de crise, puis 
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une belle carriére d’artiste de guerre, et qui 
venait aussi de recevoir une bourse Guggen- 
heim. 

Pendant toutes ces années, son vif intérét de 
l’humanité l’a toujours porté 4 faire des gens le 
théme prédominant de son art. C’est pour 
cette raison qu'il se prit d’enthousiasme pour la 
lithographie qu’il commenga 4 étudier sérieu- 
sement pendant son séjour en Californie, 
grace 4 une bourse Guggenheim. Bien que ses 
premiéres lithographies n’aient été faites qu’a 
titre d’essai, elles laissaient prévoir que c’était 
la un véhicule qui lui convenait tout parti- 
culiérement. L’octroi d’une bourse du gouver- 
nement canadien pour des recherches en 
lithographie lui a permis de se rendre 4 Paris, 
l'année derniére, pour y explorer de nouveau 
les possibilités infinies de ce procédé. 

Dans ses derniéres lithographies c’est vers le 
cirque qu'il se tourne, car il trouve dans la 
tristesse qui pénétre l’éclat temporaire de la 
vie du cirque, ce fond de mélancolie qui existe 
dans toute l’humanité et qui l’impressionne 
si profondément. 
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Encouragement a l’esthétique 
industrielle 

par Donald W. Buchanan 

Les primes de dessin inaugurées par le Conseil 
national d’esthétique industrielle en 1953 ont 
été considérées par les hommes d'affaires 
comme une initiative utile et 4 longue portée 
qui servira 4 annoncer les produits canadiens 
de conception esthétique. Il va sans dire que 
pour assurer le succés de ce plan les fabricants 
dont les modéles ont été primés devaient 
annoncer ces produits et souligner les critéres 
suivis dans l’attribution des primes de dessin. 
Ces critéres indiquent que le produit est de 
bonne présentation, qu'il est approprié 4 
l'usage auquel il est destiné, qu’il est supérieur 
aux modéles déja exposés et qu'il répond aux 
besoins des consommateurs canadiens. 

Les primes ont été présentées tous les ans 
au Salon des formes utiles, 4 Ottawa, au cours 
du mois de mars. Bien que certains fabricants 
dont les modéles ont été choisis aient fait 
beaucoup de réclame en faveur de ces produits, 
tous n’en ont pas fait autant, de sorte que le 
résultat des primes de dessin attribuées tous les 
ins n’a jamais été aussi généralement connu 
jue le CNEI l’avait d’abord espéré. Par 
\illeurs, certains détaillants, surtout les grands 
nagasins 4 rayons, ont mis en montre des 

talages de modéles primés et fait ainsi ressortir 
1 vogue des produits de conception esthétique 
ux yeux des consommateurs. 

On espére que, d’une année 4 l'autre, l’effet 

es primes de dessin se fera sentir parmi les 
msommateurs. Si l’on pouvait décider les 
iteurs de modéles primés 4 contribuer finan- 
érement 4 une émission télévisée portant sur 
sthétique des produits d’usage quotidien et 

ii mentionnerait les primes de dessin du 

NEI, il se pourrait qu’une plus grande partie 

la population soit ainsi persuadée de préférer 

ile simples et de bon goiit, qui offrent 
avantages du confort et de la commodité. 
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Le Théatre royal de l’arctique 
par Moira Dunbar 


Un des chapitres les plus étranges de l’histoire 
du théatre se situe il y a environ cent quarante 
ans. Jamais encore piéces ou spectacles n’a- 
vaient été présentés dans une ambiance ou des 
conditions aussi étranges et difficiles que sur 
les navires des expéditions anglaises qui hiver- 
naient dans les régions arctiques du Canada. 

Le Théatre royal de l’Arctique connut une 
activité florissante entre 1819 et 1876. C'est 
une initiative dont le mérite revient aux 
expéditions qui avaient d’abord été chargées 
de rechercher le Passage nort-ouest, puis de 
retracer l’explorateur sir John Franklin et 
finalement d'atteindre le pdle nord. Ces ex- 

éditions devaient souvent hiverner dans 
purl car la briéveté de la saison de navi- 
gation ne permettait pas beaucoup d’explora- 
tion en un seul été. Les hivers étaient longs, 
durs et monotones; les locaux d’habitation 
souvent froids et méme humides, et les rations 
alimentaires moins abondantes pendant lhiver. 
Il va sans dire que, dans ces circonstances, l'un 
des principaux problémes du commandant 
d’une expédition était de soutenir le moral de 
ses hommes et c’est ce besoin qui est 4 l’origine 
du Théatre de I’ Arctique. 

La tradition commence avec la premiére 
expédition qui hiverna au Canada, au nord du 
cercle arctique. Sous le commandement du 
lieutenant W. E. Parry, agé de 29 ans, et l'un 
des plus célébres explorateurs de |’ Arctique, 
les navires Hecla et Griper partaient de 
l’Angleterre en 1819, 4 la recherche du 
Passage nord-ouest. Parry fut pris dans les 
glaces a l’est de l’ile Melville. II s’arréta dans 
une petite baie qu'il nomma Winter Harbour, 
mit ses navires le plus 4 l’abri possible, puis se 
préoccupa du moral de ses hommes. “Il 
fallait 4 tout prix,” dit-il, “trouver quelque 
distraction pendant cette longue période d’inac- 
tivité. Je proposai donc aux officiers de mon- 
ter une piéce 4 bord de l’Hecla, car c’était, 
4 mon avis, le moyen le plus facile de maintenir 
parmi nos équipages l’atmosphére de gaieté et 
de bonne humeur qui avait régné jusqu’ici.” 

Tous les quinze jours, le pont supérieur de 
l’Hecla fut donc la scéne de piéces exécutées 
sous des températures peu confortables, sur- 
tout pour les acteurs “en jupons.” 

Vingt années d’activité allaient s’écouler 
avant que le Théatre de |’Arctique ne connit 
son triomphe final en 1875-1876. Les navires 
Alert et Discovery, de Vexpédition de Sir 
G. S. Nares, eurent lun et l’autre leur théatre. 
Le Théatre Royal Alexandra, 4 Discovery 
Harbour, présentait des spectacles tous les 
quinze jours dans une maison de neige 
érigée sur le rivage. C’est sur le navire Alert 
queurent lieu les derniéres représentations 
par une température de 50°F. 

Avant l’existence de la caméra, le talent de 
dessinateur était trés utile lors d’un voyage 
d’exploration et toutes les expéditions comp- 
taient au moins un officier qui savait manier le 
crayon. Certains de ces artistes ont fait des 


croquis d’un grand charme. Plusieurs étaient 
fils de peintres bien connus et I’un de ces 
peintres de décors, Walter W. May, s’acquit 
plus tard une réputation d’aquarelliste. Le 
rideau d’avant-scéne était souvent une “toile 
de fond” qui était probablement levée et 
abaissée au moyen d’un rouleau. On rapporte 
qu'un officier produisit une belle toile en 
mélangeant trois couleurs primaires seule- 
ment. Pas si difficile, évidemment, si les 
couleurs étaient bien celles qu’il fallait, mais 
cela montre tout de méme que le peintre con- 
naissait son métier. La provision de peinture 
était souvent insuffisante et toutes sortes de 
succédanés étaient employés. Il arriva qu’une 
scéne représentant un navire pris dans la glace 
fut exécutée 4 l'aide de plusieurs ingrédients: 
encre, plombagine, bleu d’empois, colle, suie 
et noir de fumée. 

La réserve de décors ne semblait poser aucun 
probléme pour les marins ingénieux qui pou- 
vaient apparemment fabriquer n’importe quoi 
avec du bois ou de la toile. “La question des 
costumes était cependant plus compliquée et 
c’était un sujet bien débattu. La confection de 
robes, la fabrication de perruques au moyen 
d’étoupe et de peaux de boeuf musqué occu- 
paient des esprits et des doigts peu familiers 
avec de telles besognes. Plus d'une aiguille 
était cassée et plus d'un doigt piqué avant que 
le costume idéal ne soit terminé.” I] va sans 
dire que c’étaient des spectacles sans préten- 
tions, mais personne ne } set de l’entrain des 
artistes ou de l’enthousiasme des spectateurs. 
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La technique de L. L. FitzGerald 
par Ferdinand Eckhardt 


Comme bien d’autres peintres des cing 
derniers siécles, FitzGerald s’est préoccupé de 
la lumiére et de l’espace. Plus tard, lorsqu’il ne 
peint plus la lumiére véritable du soleil, la 
lumiére reste encore le principal sujet de 
plusieurs de ses tableaux. Mais dans tous ses 
tableaux se retrouve aussi son instinct délicat 
de la couleur. Son ceuvre se caractérise encore 
par une certaine élégance. 

Il est intéressant de comparer FitzGerald 
avec d'autres artistes. Son nom a parfois été 
associé 4 celui de Seurat, parce qu'il se pré- 
occupe surtout de la synthése. On I’a aussi 
comparé 4 Cézanne qu'il ne rappelle, toute- 
fois, que par sa maniére de construire en 
colorant. L’un et l’autre ont fait preuve d’une 
grande persévérance et observation, souvent 
au prix des formes extérieures. Ces caractéristi- 
ques rattachent FitzGerald au cubisme. D’au- 
tres diront aussi que ses ceuvres ont quelque 
chose de commun avec celles de Van Gogh, 
bien qu’elles soient beaucoup plus délicates. 

Le souci de l’expression, chez FitzGerald, 
devait aboutir 4 un style particulier. Peu 4 peu, 
il s’occupe de plus en plus du fini de ses toiles. 
Et quand il atteint la trentaine, il commence 4 
adopter une technique particuliére qui carac- 
térise nettement son ceuvre. Il peint avec un 
pinceau étroit, souvent du bout du pinceau, 
en coups distincts dont chacun se détache. Plus 
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Binning et Jack Shadbolt. A la différence de 
son premier professeur, Siebner allie une 
solide Technik 4 une puissante Fantasie. A 32 
ans, son ceuvre rivalise avantageusement avec 
celle de plusieurs peintres qui jouissent déja 
d’une renommée nationale: tout fait augurer 
que, d'ici dix ans, Herbert Siebner jouera un 
réle important dans la vie artistique de |, 
nation canadienne. 
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Un an dans le Midi 

par Colin Graham 

Quand il partit pour la France en septembre 
1956 pour y faire de la peinture une année 
durant, grace 4 l’octroi d'une bourse du 
gouvernement, Jack Shadbolt laissait derriére 
lui une ceuvre impressionnante dont la plus 
grande partie témoigne avec éloquence de son 
profond intérét pour la nature de la Céte du 
Pacifique. Pour un artiste si intimement lié 
4 ce milieu, l’atmosphére de la Céte d’Azur 
aurait pu présenter un monde trop nouveau 
4 interpréter sur la toile. Fort heureusement, 
Shadbolt n’est un peintre régional que dans 
l’acception la plus générale du terme. 

Son séjour dans le Midi de la France fut 
donc bien plus que l’aventure d’un peintre qui 
entreprend avec entrain de capter sur la toile 
la grandeur de la nature sous le soleil. Il y avait 
plusieurs difficultés qui se rattachaient bien 
plus 4 la peinture en général qu’au sujet 4 
traiter et qu'il avait décidé de résoudre. II 
s'adonna donc fiévreusement 4 son art et 
produisit, en un peu plus de trois mois, quel- 
que cinquante toiles. La plupart interprétent 
la forme et la couleur 4 la maniére abstraite, 
ce qui marque une nouvelle orientation de son 
style. Cette ceuvre, qui différe totalement de 
celle de Vancouver, contient une solution per- 
sonnelle aux problémes qui préoccupent plus 
d'un peintre, tant en Amérique qu’en Europe. 

Dans ces abstractions qu'il exécute 4 
Menton, la ligne en tant qu’élément indé- 
pendant et se suffisant 4 elle-méme, a complé- 
tzment disparu. Elle ne sera désormais que le 
contour naturel d’une composition en c.u- 
leur. Ceux qui ont admiré ces abstractions 4 
Vancouver, en octobre dernier, se sont trouvés 
en présence de toiles dont chacune rayonne 
d'une vive lumiére intérieure. Aucune couleur 
rauque n’y apparait, mais plutét une “splen- 
deur attendrissante”’ sur un fond d’austérité. 

Aprés Menton, ce sont des visites 4 Collioure 
prés de la frontiére espagnole, puis 4 Venise et 
4 Paris. Ces étapes produisent chacune des 
ceuvres d’un caractére tout 4 fait différent, sous 
l’inspiration favorable du genius loci. Malgré 
leur valeur individuelle, ces tableaux ne 
semblent pas revétir autant d’importance pour 
l'avenir du peintre que les expériences de 
Menton. Depuis son retour 4 Vancouver, 
Shadbolt semble porté 4 combiner les con- 
naissances récemment acquises de la couleur, 
de la peinture et de certaines formes avec son 
sentiment profond de la lumiére et de l’atmos- 
phére de la région de Vancouver. 

Il est difficile de prédire si la calligraphie 
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reprendra sa place dans l’ceuvre de Shadbolt. 
Mais l’on peut supposer qu’un si bel aspect de 
son talent ne restera pas 4 jamais inutilisé. 
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Les arts et métiers 

a Il’hétel Reine Elizabeth 

par Robert Ayre 

L’hétel Reine Elizabeth a été construit surtout 
pour loger le grand nombre de visiteurs qui se 
rendent a Montréal pour assister aux conzrés 
qui se déroulent dans cette ville et rien n’a été 
ep.rgné pour que cet édifice soit satisfaisant au 
double point de vue esthétique et fonctionnel. 
Ceux qui ent concu I’hétel Keine Elizabeth ont 
voulu lui donner un caractére francais sans 
nuire 4 l’ambiance de confort et de commo- 
dité d’un hétel métropolitain. 

Pour aider les architectes et la direction, M. 
Donald Gordon, président du Canadien- 
National, nomma un comité consultatif de la 
décoration dont les membres sont: M. Wilfrid 
Gagnon, C.B.E., qui en est le président; Mme 
Georges P. Vanier, épouse de l’ancien ambas- 
sadeur du Canada en France; M. Jean-Marie 
Gauvreau, fondateur et directeur de |’Ecole 
du meuble; M. Paul Gouin, conseiller techni- 
que en matiére d’art prés le Conseil exécutif 
de la province de Québec et président du 
Conseil de vie francaise; M. A. L. Sauviat, 
directeur adjoint des relations publiques au 
Canadien-National et bien connu dans le 
domaine des arts industriels. On a prié les 
membres du Comité de considérer avec les 
architectes et les stylistes industriels les antécé- 
dents culturels du Québec; de donner leur avis 
sur le choix des artistes et artisans et des motifs 
de décoration; de faire une appréciation 
critique des décorations des salles publiques de 
l’hétel, en tenant compte de l’atmosphére 
canadienne qui doit s’y trouver. 

Les membres du comité ont conclu d’emblée 
que l'emploi de produits d’artisanat et l’évoca- 
tion de l’histoire de la Nouvelle-France sau- 
raient le mieux créer cette atmosphére du 
Québec qu’on veut y trouver. Par exemple, les 
noms du foyer-bar et du grill-room — Les 
Voyageurs et le Beaver Club —rappellent le 
commerce des fourrures qui joua un si grand 
role dans l'histoire de Montréal. Les salles de 
banquet prennent les noms des célébres 
explorateurs Marquette, Jolliet, Duluth et 
Mackenzie; les salles 4 manger particuliéres, 
ceux de cours d’eau du Québec: St-Laurent, 
Saguenay, Richelieu, Gatineau, Matapédia 
et Péribonka. 

Pour exécuter les divers motifs de décora- 
tion, on a retenu les services d’au moins une 
douzaine d’artistes et d’artisans du Québec, 
tandis qu'une vingtaine d'autres sont aussi 
représentés par leurs tableaux, estampes ou 
autres ceuvres d'art. On remarque d’abord un 
grand tapis de mur dont le dessin est de Jean 
Dallaire, de Montréal, et qui a été tissé par 
Georges-Edouard Tremblay, de Pointe-au- 
Pic. C'est l’histoire de Montréal qui, du village 
indien d’Hochelaga, est devenue la métropole 
du Canada. Pour le foyer-bar, le maitre- 


verrier, Marius Plamondon, a exécuté une 
piéce murale, en verre coloré, avec le concours 
du peintre Benoit East, et de deux jeunes 
verriers, Olivier Ferland et Aristide Gagnon. 
Le sujet rappelle le Montréal d’il y a un siécle 
et demi alors que le commerce des fourrures 
était florissant. C'est Alphonse Paré, de 
Riviére-aux-Chiens, prés de Ste-Anne-de- 
Beaupré, qui a sculpte le grand panneau en 
pin du grill-room. 

La salle 4 manger principale, c’est-a-dire, 
la salle Bonaventure, a été décorée dans lz 
style Louis XIV pour rappeler le lien entre la 
France et la Nouvelle-France, mais surtout par 
souci de I’élégance. Aprés bien des pourparlers, 
la décoration de la salle a été confiée 4 Albert 
Cloutier qui a exécuté quatre panneaux, 
flanqués chacun de deux autres décorations, 
soit douze en tout. La musique, I’artisanat, 
l’art culinaire et la vie en plein air au Québec 
sont les quatre sujets qui expriment “la joie 
de vivre’’. 

Claude Vermette, céramiste de Ste-Adéle, a 
décoré le petit restaurant ou Coffee House et ses 
tuiles se retrouvent ailleurs dans l’hétel,notam- 
ment dans la hotte du foyer, au vingt-et- 
uniéme étage. Les huit portes d’ascenseur du 
vestibule principal portent les écussons ce 
personnages remarquables de l'histoire primi- 
tive du Québec: Jacques Cartier, découvreur 
du Canada; Paul de Chomedey, sieur de 
Maisonneuve, fondateur de Montréal; Fran- 
cois de Montmorency-Laval, premier évéque 
de Québec et fondateur de |’ Université Laval; 
René-Robert Cavelier de la Salle, explorateur 
et découvreur de l’embouchure du Mississippi; 
Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac, fondateur de 
Détroit et gouverneur de la Louisiane; Louis- 
Joseph, marquis de Montcalm, le général 
James Wolfe et James McGill, commercant de 
fourrures et fondateur de l’université qui porte 
son nom. M. Victor Morin, célébre archéolo- 
gue de Montréal, a collaboré aux recherches, 
et le moulage est l’ceuvre de Julien Hébert, 
sculpteur et styliste industriel. 

Plusieurs huiles et aquarelles ont été achetées 
pour les appartements. Ce sont des ceuvres 
d’artistes du Québec: Marc-Auréle Fortin, 
Henri Hébert, René Richard, Edwin Holgate, 
Henri Beaulac et Simone Hudon. Quatorze 
peintres ont collaboré 4 la production des 
estampes pour les chambres d’hétel. Ce sont 
pour la plupart des ceuvres conventionnelles. 
Il y a plus d’aventure dans les lithographies en 
couleurs de Ghitta Caiserman, notamment le 
Children Playing et les deux compositions 
intitulées Spruce Grove, qui sont les tableaux 
les plus abstraits de toute la collection. 
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mm Lithographies récentes de Jack 
Nichols 
par Kathleen M. Fenwick 
Il y a juste un peu plus de dix ans que la 
présente revue analysait pour la premiére fois 
l'ceuvre de Jack Nichols. C’était alors un trés 
jeune homme dans la vingtaine, qui avait 
connu les difficultés des années de crise, puis 
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une belle carriére d’artiste de guerre, et qui 
venait aussi de recevoir une bourse Guggen- 
heim. 

Pendant toutes ces années, son vif intérét de 
I"humanité I’a toujours porté 4 faire des gens le 
théme prédominant de son art. C’est pour 
cette raison qu'il se prit d’enthousiasme pour la 
lithographie qu’il commenga 4 étudier sérieu- 
sement pendant son séjour en Californie, 
grace 4 une bourse Guggenheim. Bien que ses 
premiéres lithographies n’aient été faites qu’a 
titre d’essai, elles laissaient prévoir que c’était 
la un véhicule qui lui convenait tout parti- 
culiérement. L’octroi d’une bourse du gouver- 
nement canadien pour des recherches en 
lithographie lui a permis de se rendre 4 Paris, 
l'année derniére, pour y explorer de nouveau 
les possibilités infinies de ce procédé. 

Dans ses derniéres lithographies c’est vers le 
cirque qu'il se tourne, car il trouve dans la 
tristesse qui pénétre l’éclat temporaire de la 
vie du cirque, ce fond de mélancolie qui existe 
dans toute I’humanité et qui l’impressionne 
si profondément. 
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Encouragement a |’esthétique 
industrielle 

par Donald W. Buchanan 

Les primes de dessin inaugurées par le Conseil 
national d’esthétique industrielle en 1953 ont 
été considérées par les hommes d'affaires 
comme une initiative utile et 4 longue portée 
qui servira 4 annoncer les produits canadiens 
de conception esthétique. Il va sans dire que 
pour assurer le succés de ce plan les fabricants 
dont les modéles ont été primés devaient 
annoncer ces produits et souligner les critéres 
suivis dans l’attribution des primes de dessin. 
Ces critéres indiquent que le produit est de 
bonne présentation, qu'il est approprié 4 
l'usage auquel il est destiné, qu’il est supérieur 
aux modéles déja exposés et qu'il répond aux 
besoins des consommateurs canadiens. 

Les primes ont été présentées tous les ans 
au Salon des formes utiles, 4 Ottawa, au cours 
du mois de mars. Bien que certains fabricants 
dont les modéles ont été choisis aien: fait 
beaucoup de réclame en faveur de ces produits, 
tous n’en ont pas fait autant, de sorte que le 
résultat des primes de dessin attribuées tous les 
ins n’a jamais été aussi généralement connu 
que le CNEI I’avait d’abord espéré. Par 
\illeurs, certains détaillants, surtout les grands 
nagasins 4 rayons, ont mis en montre des 
‘talages de modéles primés et fait ainsi ressortir 

1 vogue des produits'de conception esthétique 
ux yeux des consommateurs. 

On espére que, d’une année 4 l'autre, l’effet 
‘es primes de dessin se fera sentir parmi les 

msommateurs. Si l'on pouvait décider les 

iteurs de modéles primés 4 contribuer finan- 
érement 4 une émission télévisée portant sur 
esthétique des produits d’usage quotidien et 

ii mentionnerait les primes de dessin du 

NEI, il se pourrait qu’une plus grande partie 

: la population soit ainsi persuadée de préférer 

‘ wt simples et de bon godt, qui offrent 
avantages du confort et de la commodité. 
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Le Théatre royal de l’arctique 
par Moira Dunbar 


Un des chapitres les plus étranges de l’histoire 
du théatre se situe il y a environ cent quarante 
ans. Jamais encore piéces ou spectacles n’a- 
vaient été présentés dans une ambiance ou des 
conditions aussi étranges et difficiles que sur 
les navires des expéditions anglaises qui hiver- 
naient dans les régions arctiques du Canada. 

Le Théatre royal de |’Arctique connut une 
activité florissante entre 1819 et 1876. C'est 
une initiative dont le mérite revient aux 
expéditions qui avaient d’abord été chargées 
de rechercher le Passage nort-ouest, puis de 
retracer l’explorateur sir John Franklin et 
finalement d'atteindre le pdle nord. Ces ex- 

éditions devaient souvent hiverner dans 
Arctique, car la briéveté de la saison de navi- 
gation ne permettait pas beaucoup d’explora- 
tion en un seul été. Les hivers étaient longs, 
durs et monotones; les locaux d’habitation 
souvent froids et méme humides, et les rations 
alimentaires moins abondantes pendant l’hiver. 
Il va sans dire que, dans ces circonstances, l'un 
des principaux problémes du commandant 
d’une expédition était de soutenir le moral de 
ses hommes et c’est ce besoin qui est 4 l’origine 
du Théatre de |’Arctique. 

La tradition commence avec la premiére 
expédition qui hiverna au Canada, au nord du 
cercle arctique. Sous le commandement du 
lieutenant W. E. Parry, agé de 29 ans, et l'un 
des plus célébres explorateurs de |’Arctique, 
les navires Hecla et Griper partaient de 
l’Angleterre en 1819, 4 la recherche du 
Passage nord-ouest. Parry fut pris dans les 
glaces 4 l’est de l’ile Melville. Il s’arréta dans 
une petite baie qu’il nomma Winter Harbour, 
mit ses navires le plus 4 l’abri possible, puis se 
préoccupa du moral de ses hommes. “Il 
fallait 4 tout prix,” dit-il, “trouver quelque 
distraction pendant cette longue période d’inac- 
tivité. Je proposai donc aux officiers de mon- 
ter une piéce 4 bord de I’Hecla, car c’était, 
4 mon avis, le moyen le plus facile de maintenir 
parmi nos équipages l’atmosphére de gaieté et 
de bonne humeur qui avait régné jusqu’ici.” 

Tous les quinze jours, le pont supérieur de 
l’Hecla fut donc la scéne de piéces exécutées 
sous des températures peu confortables, sur- 
tout pour les acteurs “en jupons.” 

Vingt années d’activité allaient s’écouler 
avant que le Théatre de |’Arctique ne connit 
son triomphe final en 1875-1876. Les navires 
Alert et Discovery, de Vexpédition de Sir 
G. S. Nares, eurent I’un et I’autre leur théatre. 
Le Théatre Royal Alexandra, 4 Discovery 
Harbour, présentait des spectacles tous les 
quinze jours dans une maison de neige 
érigée sur le rivage. C’est sur le navire Alert 
queurent lieu les derniéres représentations 
par une température de 50°F. 

Avant l’existence de la caméra, le talent de 
dessinateur était trés utile lors d’un voyage 
d’exploration et toutes les expéditions comp- 
taient au moins un officier qui savait manier le 
crayon. Certains de ces artistes ont fait des 


croquis d’un grand charme. Plusieurs étaient 
fils de peintres bien connus et l'un de ces 
peintres de décors, Walter W. May, s’acquit 
plus tard une réputation d’aquarelliste. Le 
rideau d’avant-scéne était souvent une “toile 
de fond” qui était probablement levée et 
abaissée au moyen d’un rouleau. On rapporte 
qu'un officier produisit une belle toile en 
mélangeant trois couleurs primaires seule- 
ment. Pas si difficile, évidemment, si les 
couleurs étaient bien celles qu'il fallait, mais 
cela montre tout de méme que le peintre con- 
naissait son métier. La provision de peinture 
était souvent insuffisante et toutes sortes de 
succédanés étaient employés. Il arriva qu’une 
scéne représentant un navire pris dans la glace 
fut exécutée 4 l'aide de plusieurs ingrédients: 
encre, plombagine, bleu d’empois, colle, suie 
et noir de fumée. 

La réserve de décors ne semblait poser aucun 
probléme pour les marins ingénieux qui pou- 
vaient apparemment fabriquer n’importe quoi 
avec du bois ou de la toile. “La question des 
costumes était cependant plus compliquée et 
c’était un sujet bien débattu. La confection de 
robes, la fabrication de perruques au moyen 
d’étoupe et de peaux de boeuf musqué occu- 
paient des esprits et des doigts peu familiers 
avec de telles besognes. Plus d'une aiguille 
était cassée et plus d'un doigt piqué avant que 
le costume idéal ne soit terminé.” I] va sans 
dire que c’étaient des spectacles sans préten- 
tions, mais personne ne doutera de l’entrain des 
artistes ou de |’enthousiasme des spectateurs. 
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La technique de L. L. FitzGerald 
par Ferdinand Eckhardt 


Comme bien d'autres peintres des cing 
derniers siécles, FitzGerald s’est préoccupé de 
la lumiére et de l’espace. Plus tard, lorsqu’il ne 
peint plus la lumiére véritable du soleil, la 
lumiére reste encore le principal sujet de 
plusieurs de ses tableaux. Mais dans tous ses 
tableaux se retrouve aussi son instinct délicat 
de la couleur. Son ceuvre se caractérise encore 
par une certaine élégance. 

Il est intéressant de comparer FitzGerald 
avec d'autres artistes. Son nom a parfois été 
associé 4 celui de Seurat, parce qu'il se pré- 
occupe surtout de la synthése. On I’a aussi 
comparé 4 Cézanne qu'il ne rappelle, toute- 
fois, que par sa maniére de construire en 
colorant. L’un et l’autre ont fait preuve d’une 
grande persévérance et observation, souvent 
au prix des formes extérieures. Ces caractéristi- 
ques rattachent FitzGerald au cubisme. D’au- 
tres diront aussi que ses ceuvres ont quelque 
chose de commun avec celles de Van Gogh, 
bien qu’elles soient beaucoup plus délicates. 

Le souci de l’expression, chez FitzGerald, 
devait aboutir 4 un style particulier. Peu 4 peu, 
il s’occupe de plus en plus du fini de ses toiles. 
Et quand il atteint la trentaine, il commence 4 
adopter une technique particuliére qui carac- 
térise nettement son ceuvre. Il peint avec un 
pinceau étroit, souvent du bout du pinceau, 
en coups distincts dont chacun se détache. Plus 
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tard, FitzGerald modifie sa technique par 
l'emploi de différentes sortes de pinceaux, 
probablement aussi le couteau 4 palette, pour 
produire ces coups incurvés de pinceau qui 
ressemblent 4 de petites plaques et recouvrent 
la surface comme des écailles. Two Apples and 
Little Plant sont des exemples typiques de ce 
genre de peinture. 

Bien qu'il se préoccupe surtout de la 
technique, ce n’est pour FitzGerald qu’un 
autre moyen d’expression. ““Considérez la 
technique, dit-il 4 ses éléves, comme un moyen 
d'exprimer ce que vous avez 4 dire et non pas 
comme un but.” Il ajoute: “Ce qui importe 
d'abord, c'est ce que vous avez 4 dire; votre 
maniére de l’exprimer est toujours d’impor- 
tance secondaire.” Ses aquarelles, tout autant 
que ses huiles, témoignent d’un méme souci 
de technique expressive. Aprés avoir essayé 
plusieurs méthodes, il adopta finalement un 
style qui lui convenait parfaitement. Il emploie 
des couleurs trés douces et souvent renforce la 
structure 4 l'aide du crayon, mais il applique 
d’ordinaire la substance 4 l'aide d’un pinceau 
trés doux sur papier blanc. Plusieurs scénes 
d’hiver et surtout nombre de natures mortes 
aux pommes sont peintes de cette maniére. 

Par comparaison avec les autres peintres 
abstraits dont il se rapproche, le monde que 
peint FitzGerald, bien qu 'irréel, icant et 
sans importance, représente toujours un en- 
semble organisé, discipliné et équilibré. Pour 
lui, tout ce qui vit est beau. De plus en plus, 
FitzGerald décrit la nature d’aprés sa propre 
conception personnelle. Ses tableaux n'ont rien 
de sensationnel, mais ils palpitent d’intérét. 
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Propos de FitzGerald sur I’art 

La prairie revét plusieurs aspects, mais c’est la 
lumiére intense et le sentiment d’immensité 
qui la caractérisent et qui posent 4 l’artiste des 
prairies les plus grands problémes. Cela est 
surtout remarquable par un jour ensoleillé 
de fin d’automne. 

La prairie est un peu plus accidentée qu’on 
ne le croit généralement. Je me rendais 4 
Regina, récemment, par train, et durant la 
journée, j'ai pu admirer la campagne mieux 
qu'il est possible de le faire pendant une bréve 
randonnée en automobile. J'ai été trés impres- 
sionné par la grande diversité des contours, 4 
partir des plaines en dehors de Winnipeg aux 
régions de plus en plus ondulées 4 mesure que 
nous nous dirigions vers l’ouest. La méme ot 
domine I’égalité du terrain et od l’horizon ne 
semble qu'une longue ligne droite, des formes 
de peupliers, des batiments de ferme et la 














grande variété des champs, tout cela atténue la 
monotonie et soutient l’intérét. 

Si j'avais un préférence pour quelque saison, 
c'est l’automne qui l’emporterait. Les grisailles 
et les teintes délicates de la terre et du ciel ont 
un attrait particulier pour moi et m’impres- 
sionnent plus vivement que toute autre 
époque de l'année. Les tons riches et délicats 
des derniers jours d’automne sont mon choix 
prédominant des combinaisons de couleurs. 

Les étés passés sur la ferme de ma grand- 
mére dans le centre du Manitoba se prétaient 
admirablement aux randonnées par les bois et 
les champs et ce sont ces impressions de 
vacances qui ont inspiré mes tableaux et 
dessins par la suite. Extrait de l’émission “Paint- 
ers on the Prairie” diffusée sur le réseau Midwest de 
Radio-Canada, décembre 1954. 
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Un artiste de l’ouest dessine une 
murale pour l’aéroport de Gander. 


Le Ministére canadien des transports inau- 
gurera, au mois d’aoat prochain, la magnifique 
aérogare de Gander au coit de trois millions 
de dollars. La construction est sous la direction 
de MM. Durnford, Bolton, Chadwick et 
Elwood, architectes de Montréal. L’art cana- 
dien n’était représenté dans la vieille structure 
que par quelques reproductions en sérigraphie. 
La nouvelle aérogare présentera aux visiteurs 
un beau choix de sculptures et de tableaux, 
outre une peinture murale de 70 pieds de long 
par 1214 pieds de haut, dont I’exécution a été 
confiée 4 Kenneth Lochhead de Regina. Son 
dessin a été adjugé le meilleur parmi plusieurs 
soumis au ministére. 

Lochhead, qui est directeur de l’école d'art 
du Collége de Regina, de l’Université de la 
Saskatchewan, avait déja remporté la palme 
lors d’un concours régional, par ses tes 
pour un groupe de peintures murales qui 
décorent aujourd’hui le Memorial hall de la 
Légion canadienne, 4 Regina. 

Lochhead a proposé de combiner le théme 
de l’air avec des formes rappelant les oiseaux, 
les fleurs et les arbres du Canada. Il interpréte 
cette conception d’une facon trés personnelle 
et fait large place 4 |’élément humain. 
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L’ Imperial Oil Review 

L’ Imperial Oil Review, qui compte aujourd hui 
prés de quarante-deux ans d’existence, est 
une publication qui a pour objet de tenir le 
public au courant des progrés réalisés au sein 
méme de la compagnie et du réle qu'elle 
joue dans l'économie du Canada. Jusqu’a ces 








derniéres années, les auteurs de ce périodique 
recouraient presque exclusivement a la photo- 
graphie pour I'illustration du texte de la 
revue. Depuis lors, une heureuse combinaison 
de photographies et de dessins d’imagination 
a su donner 4 la publication un regain de vie 
et de spontanéité. La couleur est de bon goit 
et d'un emploi judicieux, et des reproductions 
spéciales apparaissent parfois en neuf couleurs. 
La disposition typographique et l’impression 
proprement dite font Pobret d’une attention 
toute spéciale. 

Ceux qui s‘intéressent 4 l’évolution des 
arts graphiques seront heureux de constater 
que la revue s’efforce d’encourager et d’aider 
le dessin commercial de qualité supérieure. 
Les réactions des lecteurs, des artistes et des 
éducateurs, ainsi que l’attitude éclairée de la 
direction de la compagnie, ont fait naitre un 
climat favorable aux oeuvres de ce genre. 
Cette atmosphére encourage la recherche de 
nouvelles idées et de formes inédites et de 
cette ambiance a surgi un principe — celui 
de chercher les moyens les plus efficaces de 
résoudre divers problémes d ordre visuel in- 
hérents 4 la production d’une revue de cette 
sorte. Sans oublier ce but, le rédacteur, le 
directeur artistique et les artistes travaillent 
dans un esprit d’équipe et c'est dans une 
liberté presque complete que I'artiste exécute 
finalement son ceuvre. 


Il faut, toutefois, ne pas oublier que |’ Im- 
perial Oil Review est une revue d'information 
sur l'industrie du pétrole, non une “revue 
d'art,” méme si la compagnie reconnait que 
l'industrie doit s’intéresser aux arts dans la 
collectivité, comme en témoignent la présen- 
tation de projections animées et autres initia- 
tives artistiques. Pour ce numéro spécial, on 
avait décidé de confier 4 Harold Town 
l’exécution d’un groupe de dessins d’une 
raffinerie de pétrole. Un bref exposé suivi 
de commentaires par I’artiste patie Villus- 
tration. Cette formule nouvelle a produit 
chez le lecteur une impression des plus 
favorables et laisse entendre que l’expérience 
a réussi. 

Dans cette sorte d’atmosphére le lecteur et 
l’artiste entrent en contact plus étroit et ont 
toute chance de se comprendre. En méme 
temps, la direction de l’entreprise atteint son 
but auprés des deux. La fonction du dessin 

ublicitaire est clairement déterminée, mais 
e limites qui l’encerclent ne le sont pas. Le 
jalonnement dans cette voie dépendra inexo- 
rablement de la détermination et de l’instinct 
créateur de ceux qui s'adonnent 4 cet art. 
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